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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  vcriter  it  vould  be  to  Ml  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  ufar  vUh  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  late;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — Ds  Fok. 


membered  that  in  the  taunt  launched  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Left,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  Bonapartist  conspiracy,  M.  ^uffet  almost  addressed 
M.  Grambetta  personally  when  he  spoke  of  other  con¬ 
spirators  more  dangerous  and  less  scrupulous  than  the  Im¬ 
perialists.  It  was  then  that  M.  Gambetta  jumped  up  and 
cast  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  M.  Buffet.  It  is  now  pretty 
nearly  ascertained  that  the  Minister  was  labouring  under 
the  excitement  of  news  just  received  from  Lyons, 
Lyons  is  afflicted  with  a  Prefet-a-poing^  M.  Ducros,  a 
gentleman  whoso  zeal  on  behalf  of  order  (in  a  Conser¬ 
vative  sense)  goes  so  far  as  to  invent  Republican  con¬ 
spiracies  when  he  is  at  a  loss  to  lay  hands  on  a  real  one. 
M.  Ducros  informed  M.  Buffet  that  papers  had  just  been 
seized  at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Bouvier,  amongst 
which  was  a  letter  of  a  most  incendiary  character, 
signed  Gambetta.  Hence  the  Minister’s  wrathful  words 
when  in  the  tribune.  As  it  turned  out,  the  papers 
found  in  Bouvier’s  house  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens  who  were  indicted  and  condemned 
for  forming  a  secret  society.  Soon  after  it  was 
discovered  that  Bouvier .  was  an  agent  of  the 
Prefect,  and  that  the  compromising  papers  found  in 
his  house  were  forgeries  concocted  by  himself.  The 
truth  being  made  public,  Bouvier  was  tried,  and 
sentenced  for  forgery  to  three  years’  imprisonment. 
The  Prefect  of  Lyons,  M.  Ducros,  was  summoned 
as  a  witness ;  but  as  indiscreet  questions  might  have 
been  put  to  him,  that  respectable  functionary  availed 
himself  of  his  official  right  not  to  answer  the  summons. 
His  secretary  was  also  invited  to  attend  as  a  witness, 
but  he  was  called  out  of  Lyons  on  the  very  day  of  the 
trial  by  urgent  business.  It  was  also  ascertained  that 
a  police  agent  of  the  name  of  Coco  had  added  the  forged 
letter  signed  Gambetta  to  the  mass  of  other  forgeries, 
and  the  whole  of  the  sinister  hoax  was  exploded.  The 
best  construction  that  could  be  put  on  the  matter  was 
that  M.  Buffet  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  trumped- 
up  case  such  as  the  Second  Empire  was  wont  to  resort 
to  when  in  quest  of  popularity. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

In  spite  of  news  about  large  stores  of  ammunition 
and  of  small  arms  landed  for  the  Carlists,  the  “  cause  ” 
of  that  blatant  Pretender  seems  to  be  flickering  out 
like  a  dying  candle.  The  officers  and  priests  of  the 
king  in  petto  are  deserting  him  ;  he  is  proclaiming  old 
and  tried  friends  traitors  every  other  day,  and  behaving 
generally  according  to  the  selfish  traditions  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons.  We  wonder  who  will  pay  the  scoto 
that  his  three  years*  fighting  has  run  np.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  society  should  countenance  in  any  shape 
rascals  of  this  kind.  The  damage  that  his  bandit  hordes 
have  done  in  Spain  will  not  be  repaired  in  a  decade,  if 
Spanish  sloth  repairs  them  at  all.  By  late  accounts 
Dorregaray’s  men  have  dwindled  to  some  hundred,  and 
Carlos  himself  may  soon  be  promenading  Leicester 
Square,  an  object  of  worship  to  the  London  Carlist 
Committee. 


Humility  is  a  charming  virtue  ;  also  a  profitable,  if  it 
be  true  that  those  who  take  the  lowest  scats  at  feasts 
shall  be  promoted  to  higher  places.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
consideration  that  has  induced  Dr.  Russell,  LL.D.,  to 
accept  the  post  of  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  the  Royal  visit  to  India.  In 
this  office  he  will  be  subordinate  to  Mr.  Francis  Knollys, 
the  Secretary,  an  amiable  young  gentleman,  whose  chief 
claim  to  distinction  consists  in  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
son  of  his  father.  At  first  sight,  it  may  appear  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  gentleman  of  Dr.  Russell’s  attainments 
and  literary  eminence  could  be  induced  to  accept  a  berth 
whose  solo  duties  will  apparently  consist  in  acting  as 
.dry  nurse  to  Mr.  Francis  Knollys.  Captious  critics  and 
disappointed  “  specials  ”  will  no  doubt  assert  that  the 
whole  affair  is  a  trick,  and  that  the  Doctor’s  mission  on 
board  the  Serapis  will  be  to  furnish  the  Times  with 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  voyage.  Perhaps  he  may 
do  something  of  this  sort,  as  a  friendly  office,  and  with 
a  sense  of  gratitude  for  favours  to  come.  But  as  it 
would  be  ivfra  dig.  for  a  member  of  the  Prince’s  house¬ 
hold  to  act  as  Correspondent  to  a  London  journal,  we 
think  the  raging  “  specials  ”  of  the  other  daily  papers 
may  calm  their  jealous  ire.  Dr.  Russell  has  evidently 
accepted  the  office  in  question  solely  in  order  to  set  an 
example  of  humility  to  a  pride-inflated  generation. 
Neither  he  nor  his  Rioyal  master  would,  we  are  assured, 
countenance  any  arrangement  that  gave  exceptional 
advantages  to  one  journal,  however  powerful. 


If  Captain  Webb  is  a  modest  man  bo  must  be  sorely 
tried  by  the  lionising  and  dinner-eating  to  which  he  is 
subjected.  The  Stock  Exchange  went  mad  about  him 
some  days  ago.  Ho  was  actually  introduced  within  the 
mysterious  portals  of  the  City  Pandemonium,  and  nearly 
squeezed  to  death  by  Iflie  enthusiastic  dealers  and  their 
clerks.  The  money  he  got  was  but  a  bare  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  risk  ho  ran,  wo  should  imagine.  Some 
sprightly  youths  seized  the  opportunity  to  have  a  lark, 
and  tried  a  game  at  football  with  their  neighbours* 
hats.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  pretty  ovation,  and  no 
doubt  gave  the  Captain  a  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  jollincss  of  the  life  that  City  people  lead. 


The  story  of  M.  Buffet  and  his  spies,  as  it  has 
been  revealed  this  week,  is  a  sad  one.  It  will  be  re¬ 
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Wo  learn  tlAit  the  Greek  Chamber,  which  has  recently 
been  opened,  will,  after  the  verification  of  the  mandates 
in  all  probability  elect  as  its  Speaker  Mr.  Kumunduros* 
the  chief  of  the  Opposition.  In  that  case,  the  newly, 
formed  Trikupis  Cabinet  would  have  to  be  dissolved 
or  at  least  greatly  modified.  In  order  to  foil  the  plan 
of  the  Opposition,  the  Trikupis  Government  is  said  to 
intend  elaborating  a  number  of  bills  framed  as  closely 
as  possible  upon  the  programme  of  the  Opposition 
itself.  Nevertheless  it  is  assumed  that  the  present 
Ministry  will  be  placed  in  a  minority,  owing  to  the 
plan  concerted  between  Kumunduros,  Deligeorgis,  and 
Zaimis,  the  three  leaders  of  the  Opposition  sections  in 
Parliament.  It  is  also  stated  that  some  groups  of  the 
Opposition  intend  putting  Mr.  Bulgaris,  the  former 
Premier,  upon  his  trial  under  a  charge  of  treason  to 
the  Constitution.  If  this  should  happen,  matters  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  King  in  person  may  be  brought  to 
light.  In  order  to  be  out  of  any  possible  fray,  the 
King  and  his  family  will  soon  transfer  their  residence  to 
Korfu.  It  will  be  seen  that  Greece  is  thus  pretty  well 

occupied  with  affairs  at  home.  Several  journals _ 

for  instance,  the  Neologos  of  Athens — declare  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Sclavonian  population  of  Turkey,  during 
the  last  Cretan  insurrection,  has  fully  convinced  the 
Hellenic  people  of  the  uselessness  of  any  co-operation 
with  the  Sclave  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


As  was  to  be  expected.  Captain  Webb’s  feat  has 
brought  on  a  swimming  mania,  and  it  Beems  to  have  at 
first  affected  the  “  professors  ”  of  tlie  art,  two  of  whom 
have  done  a  good  thing  in  advertising  easily  by  setting 
their  female  relatives  to  swim  down  the  river  with 
the  tide.  First  came  Miss  Beckwith,  who  entered  the 
crowded  ri\'er  at  London  Bridge  and  swam  to  Green¬ 
wich,  and  she  was  followed  by  another  girl,  who  won  a 
bet  of  50Z.  by  swimming  also  from  London  Bridge  to 
Blackwall  in  1  hour  and  .35  minutes.  Swimming  is  a 
noble  accomplishment,  but  exhibitions  of  that  kind  tend 
to  degrade  it.  There  was  surely  something  disgraceful 
in  subjecting  girls  in  their  teens  to  the  dangers  of  the 
river  in  this. fashion,  and  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
the  authorities  will  have  to  interfere.  One  or  two 
maniacs  of  the  male  sox  have  nearly  killed  themselves  by 
jumping  from  bridges  at  low  water  that  they  also  might 
demonstrate  that  tliey  aie  good  water-dogs. 


The  inhabitants  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  have  lately 
been  much  awed  by  a  mysterious  occurrence.  It  was 
noised  abroad  that  people  had  heard  the  cries  of  a  child 
for  the  past  eight  or  ten  days  near  the  public  road,  and 
a  party  crossing  the  mountain  saw  a  child  near  the  top 
of  a  large  tree  in  a  basket.  The  cries  were  described  as 
heartrending,  and  were  heard  by  all  passers  by.  At 
last  a  party  stopped  to  explore,  and  the  locality  of  the 
baby  was  distinctly  made  out,  a  lady  having  been  the 
first  to  notice  it  seated  in  a  small  basket  that  swung 
back  and  forth  uttering  faint  cries.  The  distance  to  the 
first  limb  of  the  tree  was  some  twenty  feet,  and  nobody 
in  the  party  was  able  to  climb  it.  While  discussing  how 
the  child  could  be  reached  it  gave  a  scream,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  the  basket  fell  half-way  down  the  tree.  This 
caused  the  ladies  to  scream  in  turn,  and  made  everyone 
in  the  ])arty  tremble,  when  lo  and  behold  !  back  w’ent  the 
basket  to  its  original  position.  This  completed  the 
terror  of  the  party,  but  they  stoed  watching  and  saw 
the  baby  aloft  for  five  minutes  afterwards,  when  all  at 
once  basket  and  baby  both  vanished.  One  gentleman 
ventured  to  remark  that  this  was  child’s  play,  but  the 
rest  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,  and  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  unravel  the  mystery,  hitherto,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  without  success.  Can  it  bo  that  w'o  have 
hero  signalled  a  new  departure  for  spiritualism  ?  What 
if  the  baby  be  the  earthly  offspring  of  some  mysterious 
visitant  from  upper  air,  and  compelled  by  the  necessities 
of  its  existence  to  hover  thus  tw'ixt  earth  and  sky.  The 
American  necromancing  fraternity  should  lose  no  time 
in  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair.  ISIr.  Jacob  S. 
Peters  and  many  others  vouch  for  the  existence  of  the 
phenomenon.  They  should  set  the  mediums  to  work  to 
find  out  what  it  means. 


A  remarkable  story  is  current  which  we  believe  gives 
some  uneasiness  to  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
authorities  at  home.  Among  the  so-called  “feudatories” 
of  our  Indian  Empire  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  is  one 
of  the  most  important.  Since  the  deposition  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty  the  Nizam  is  the  visible  head  of  the 
Moslem  in  India,  and  as  Mohammedanism  is  a  growing 
power  all  through  the  East,  we  have  every  reason  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  him,  if  we  can.  But  the 
Nizam — though  a  minor,  indeed  a  mere  boy — has  re¬ 
fused  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  visit  to  India,  so  far  as  a  projected 
visit  to  Ellora  is  concerned.  In  the  refusal,  it  seems, 
he  is  backed  by  the  Council  of  Regency,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Sir  Salar  Jung,  beyond  ail  question  the  ablest 
native  in  India.  Anglo-Indians  are  anxiously  asking 
what  this  means,  and  the  European  garrison  at  Secun¬ 
derabad,  the  fortified  post  which  commands  the  Nizam’s 
capita],  has  been  augmented. 


The  Archbishop  of  New  York,  Cardinal  McCloskey, 
has  been  introduced  to  the  Pope  this  •week.  It  is 
graciously  announced  that  His  Holiness  was  pleased  to 
enquire  about  the  prospects  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  the  least  that  he  could  do 
since  the  Yankee  C.ardinal  brought  him  a  purse  with 
20,0001.  in  it.  After  his  dutiful  visit  to  Pius  IX., 
Cardinal  McCloskey  had  an  interview  with  “  the 
brains  of  the  Papacy,”  Cardinal  Antonelli.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Popedom  looks  to  America  not  only  for  pecu¬ 
niary  aid  but  for  a  footing  of  action  on  the  New 
Continent.  In  this  expectation  we  believe  Rome  will  be 
disappointed  ;  but  it  is  time  for  Americans  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  such  an  expectation  prevails. 


There  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Buffet 
would  ignominiously  dismiss  the  respectable  M.  Ducros 
from  the  office  ho  had  disgraced.  But  even  M. 
Buffet’s  friends  do  not  know  him.  The  exploits  of  the 
Prefect  of  Lyons  have  won  his  admiration ;  such  an 
ingenious  servant  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  M. 
Buffet  intends  to  keep  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  use 
him.  Such  is  the  gist  of  his  declaration  at  the  sitting 
of  the  Permanent  Committee.  Being  asked  why  he 
had  got  rid  neither  of  M.  Ducros  nor  of  the  second  police 
agent  who  had  forged  the  Gambetta  letter,  M.  Buffet 
answered  that  he  thought  that  both  were  honest, 
energetic,  and  fully  worthy  of  his  confidence.  One 
may  conclude  from  this  that,  to  be  high  in  M.  Buffet’s 
estimation,  it  is  sufficient  to  invent  plots  and  forge 
letters.  The  Prime  ^linister,  who  was  always  designated 
as  “  an  honest  man,”  spite  of  his  readiness  to  serve  any 
dynasty  that  w’ould  accc'pt  his  services,  appears  even 
It  Si  honest  than  the  Duke  do  Broglie,  who  never  -was 
suspected  of  being  a  political  j)rude.  Fortunately  his 
political  existence  is  in  all  likelihood  limited  to  three 
months;  and  even  with  the  valuable  help  of  M.  Ducros 
and  the  police  agent  Coco,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will 
succeed  in  cutting  anybody’s  throat  except  perhaps 
his  own. 


The  United  States  have  been  agitated  during  the 
•vs’eek  by  rumours  of  negro  risings,  which  in  Georgia 
have  taken  the  definite  form  of  a  plot.  Many  negroes 
are  in  prison,  and  several  -are  reported  to  have  offered 
themselves  as  State  evidence.  The  story  goes  that 
the  blacks  were  to  kill  all  the  white  men  and  “  the 
ugly  white  women  ” — a  point  of  taste  at  which  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  might  arise— -to  divide  property,  and 
set  up  an  indejxjndent  Government.  A  suspicion  pre¬ 
vails,  however,  very  generally  throughout  the  North, 
that  whatever  wild  schemes  the  blacks  may  have  some¬ 
times  talked  about  among  themselves — as  would  be 
natural  in  an  uncultured  and  excitable  people — there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  seriously  spoken  of  as  a  plot.  It 
is  probable  that  the  affair,  if  not  originally  organised 
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for  a  political  object,  a3  the  tales  of  son  them  outrages 
so  rife  during  the  Fall  elections  certainly  were,  has  been 
exaggerated  to  influence  the  local  contests  at  present 
deciding  the  possession  of  the  State  Governments  in  so 
many  States  of  the  Union. 

We  have  received  a  remarkable  pamphlet  on  ‘  The 
Association  in  the  Romagna  and  the  Arrestations  in 
the  Villa  R'uffi,’  containing  letters  of  Aurelio  SaflS,  the 
ex-triumvir  of  the  Roman  Republic,  to  Alberto  Mario  ; 
together  with  some  notes  and  documents.  The  pamphlet 
gives  an  outline  of  the  contemporary  history  of  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  Italy,  and  of  the  arbitrary  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  which  the  advanced  popular  party  there  have 
to  contend.  Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
world  was  startled  by  a  report  of  the  arrest  of  a  number 
of  Republicans  and  Internationalists  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Saffi,  were  said  to  have  plotted  murder 
and  arson,  and  a  general  “  liquidation  of  Society.”  We 
at  once  described  this  charge  as  a  vile  cock-and-bull 
story,  got  up  by  the  Italian  police  for  the  object  6f  pre¬ 
venting  the  Republican  party  from  taking  part  in  the 
elections  for  Parliament,  then  going  on.  The  upshot  o 
the  affair  was,  that  the  men  arrested  had,  after .  a 
lengthy  imprisonment,  to  be  liberated.  The  Italian 
Parliament,  to  its  shame,  it  must  be  said,  rejected  the 
motion  of  Signor  Cairoli,  which  expressed  blame 
against  the  originators  of  the  arbitrary  act  of  arresta- 
tion,  by  232  votes  against  121.  In  the  pamphlet  before 
us  it  is  now  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that, 
not  only  w  as  not  a  single  Internationalist  present  at  the 
Conference  in  the  Villa  Rufli,  but  all  the  delegates  of 
the  Romagnole  Association  were  ‘‘adherents  of  the 
principles  of  Mazzini,  and,  as  such,  fully  resolved  to 
keep  the  Association  free  from  Internationalist  ten¬ 
dencies.”  The  special  organs  of  the  Association,  the 
AUeanza  and  the  Voce  del  Popolo^  had  even  “  openly 
maintained  an  incessant  struggle  against  those  ten¬ 
dencies.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  in 
presence  of  the  obligation  in  which  Government  saw 
itself  of  dropping  all  its  accusations,  that  not  a  single 
statement  made  as  a  plea  for  the  arrest  would  hold 
water.  Those  who  know  personally  the  accomplished 
and  noble-hearted  Italian  patriot  who  governed  Rome 
in  1843,  together  with  Mazzini  and  Armellini,  never 
doubted,  of  course,  for  a  single  instant,  as  to  what  the 
issue  would  be. 

/ 

Some  Italian  journals,  whilst  expressing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  an  inscription  on  the  Armin  or  Hermann 
Monument,  have  at  any  rate  not  shown  so  lamentable  a 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  call  the  Deliverer  of  Germany, 
whom  Tacitus  eulogised,  a  “  problematical  warrior  ” 
and  a  “  mythic  personage.”  In  point  of  historical 
certainty,  the  Cheruskian  Chieftain  stands  on  a  level 
with  Varns  whom  he  defeated,  and  with  Augustus  who 
wailed  over  the  defeat  in  the  well-known  fashion.  It 
will  not  do  to  dissolve  everyone  into  a  sun-myth.  Nor 
must  the  statement  be  believed  that  the  Italian  Press,  as 
a  whole,  took  exception  to  the  Armin  Celebration.  The 
clerical  and  Conservative  papers  of  Italy  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  against  it.  Several  of  the  foremost  Liberal 
journals,  on  the  contrary,  fully  approved  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Opinione, 
“The  Germans,”  it  said,  “love  their  historical  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  always  preserve  them  in  full  vigour  in  their 
national  memory.  The  Rome  of  to-day,  it  is  true,  is  no 
longer  the  Rome  which  Armin  had  to  battle  against. 
But  much  as  she  may  have  changed,  the  sons  of  Armin 
still  fight  on  in  the  good  cause  with  their  accustomed 
valour.  In  Armin’s  days,  Rome,  aiming  at  universal 
empire,  endeavoured  to  subject  a  proud  race,  which  was 
as  firm  in  its  resistance  as  its  stately  oaks  and  firs. 
To-day,  the  Germans  have  not  to  battle  against  Roman 
force  of  arms,  but  against  priestly  tyranny  enthroned  at 
Rome.  The  Italians,  however,  are  now  their  allies — if 
not  in  the  choice  of  the  means,  at  all  events  in  regard 
to  the  aim.”  The  same  Italian  paper  adds  : — “Armin 
is  the  very  incarnation  of  the  love  of  country  and  of  its 


independence.  In  this  sense,  every  example  which 
ancient  and  modem  history  oflers,  is  sacr^  to  us.” 
Such  “  Hermannism,”  as  it  has  been  called  depre- 
catingly,  is  after  all  but  the  expression  of  a  friendly 
understanding  between  two  nations  destined,  after  long 
feuds,  to  work  together  in  the  cause  of  progress. 

There  have  been  rumours  of  an  intended  new  State- 
stroke  in  Spain,  which  General  Martinez  Campos  is 
said  to  meditate.  This  time  the  object  would  be  to 
re-inthrone  Queen  Isabella.  On  this  matter  wo  have 
received  the  following  communication  : — “  When  the 
last  military  pronunciamiento  was  carried  out  it  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  conspirators  to  bring  back,  first, 
Alfonso  to  Madrid ;  and  then,  after  a  little  time,  when 
things  would  have  somewhat  settled  down,  also  the  ex- 
Queen,  his  mother.  It  was  upon  this  understanding  that 
she  furnished  part  of  the  money  required  for  coiTupting 
the  army.  The  advisers  of  Alfonso,  however,  have  hitherto 
been  unwilling  to  let  Isabella  come  back  to  the  capital, 
lest  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  which  are  already 
very  great,  should  become  overwhelming.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  boy-monarch 
himself,  though  not  expressing  a  desire  for  the  return 
of  his  mother,  has  repeatedly  shown  a  melancholy 
weariness  of  spirit  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  those 
who  surround  him  very  uneasy.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  seems  that  the  ex-Queen  has  approached  one  or  two 
of  the  commanders  who  played  a  part  in  the  last  coup 
d'etat^  with  very  pressing  demands,  perhaps  backed  by 
fresh  substantial  arguments,  for  a  fulfilment  of  the 
original  compact.  Should,  however,  an  event  of  the 
kind  indicated  really  occur,  we  may  look  forward  to 
serious  scenes  of  disturbance.” 

The  amusement  of  placing  obstructions  on  a  line  of 
railway  is  certainly  not  one  to  be  encouraged.  Never¬ 
theless  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  writer  of  a  letter  to 
the  Times  on  this  subject  is  altogether  on  the  right  track. 
Certainly  his  opinions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
erewhile  popular  crime  of  garottiag  was  put  down 
do  not  mark  him  out  as  a  very  safe  guide. 
He  says  that  “  some  years  ago  people  could  hardly 
pass  along  many  streets  of  our  large  towns 
without  groat  danger  of  being  garotted.”  The 
extravagance  of  this  statement  would  scarcely  have 
been  justified  if  it  had  been  written  during  the  panic. 
“  At  length  a  Member  of  Parliament  was  ^rotted  as  he 
was  going  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  was  the  matter  thought  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  and  an  adequate  punishment  was  provided,  which 
put  garotting  quite  out  of  fashion.”  This  correspondent, 
therefore,  prays  that  a  Bishop  or  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
may  be  in  a  train  when  an  accident  happens  from  some 
obstruction  being  put  on  the  rail.  Perhaps  he  would  be 
less  hopeful  of  the  result  of  such  an  experiment  if  he  were 
aware  that  garotting  had  practically  ceased  before  Par¬ 
liament  in  its  wisdom  was  moved  to  sanction  the 
punishment  of  the  lash ;  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  to  soothe  the  nerves  of  excitable  gentlemen, 
who  have  in  some  mysterious  way  worked  toemselves 
into  the  belief  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  cat-o*-nine  tails 
every  man’s  skin  must  be  safe.  The  historical  inaccuracy 
of  the  letter-writer  in  the  Times  testifies  to  the  existence 
of  a  lively  and  apparently  ineradicable  popular  delusion 
on  the  subject  of  garotting. 

An  enterprising  gentleman  has  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  expose,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  the  frauds  of 
dealers  in  bogus  Degrees.  The  demand  for  titles  from 
Universities  seems  to  be  brisk,  chiefly,  we  presume, 
among  the  lower  sort  of  clergy  and  adventure  school¬ 
masters.  It  is  well  to  know  that  one  source  of  such 
honours  has  been  dried  up.  The  University  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ceased  to  exist  two  or  three  years  ago,  although 
some  advertisers  seem  still  to  be  trading  on  its  name. 
Henceforth  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  graduates 
claiming  Philadelphia  as  their  Alma  Mater. 
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beyond  all  question,  ordered  the  attack ;  the  second 
thing,  “  to  exact  pecuniary  reparation  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Margary’s  family.”  “About  the  latter  [continues 
“  Sinensis  ”]  there  never  was  the  smallest  difficulty,  as 
China  is  always  ready  with  blood-money.  But  the 
guilty  parties  are  not  punished  by  the  mere  undertaking 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  punish  them,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  how  reluctantly  the  undertaking  is  given,  it  is 
clear  that  it  will  never  be  carried  out  except  under  the 
eyes  of  some  properly  accredited  English  representa¬ 
tive.”  But  other  writers  of  equal  or  greater  authority 
have  discussed  and  summarily  settled  in  the  negative  the 
question  whether  it  be  now  desirable  to  send  an  English 
officer  to  Yunnan.  It  is  urged  that  the  time  has  gone 
by  at  which  a  swift  and  sharp  exaction  of  retribution 
on  the  actual  scene  of  the  outrage  would  have  had  a 
healthy  moral  effect,  and  that  there  would  now  be  no 
compensation  for  the  risk  of  dividing  responsibility  with 
the  Chinese  local  authorities.  Our  Indian  experience 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  an  Asiatic  can  nearly  always 
hoodwink  a  European  inquirer  if  they  find  it  convenient 
to  be  “  in  a  tale.”  This  would  certainly  be  the  case  if 
an  English  Envoy,  undertaking  to  investigate  matters 
that  the  Chinese  magistrates  and  commanders  wished 
to  keep  secret,  were  not  backed  by  physical  power. 
Yet  we  could  hardly  pretend  to  ask  China  not  only  to 
allow  an  English  Commissioner  to  visit  Yunnan  but  to 
be  escorted  there,  and  supported  in  his  duties  by  a 
military  force.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  convenient  for 
England  at  present  to  be  committed  to  any  course 
of  the  kind.  It  is  at  once  more  reasonable  and  more 
practicable  to  deal  with  China  as  a  civilised  power,  and  to 
exact  reparation  from  the  Central  Government,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  suspect  that  the  real  culprits  will 
escape.  The  Chinese  people  can  hardly  miss  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  concessions  yielded  at  Pekin  ;  they  w’ill  see 
in  them  an  acknowledgment  of  wrong-doing  on  the 
part  of  their  own  rulers,  and  an  admission  of  the 
superiority  of  European  strength.  Moreover,  as  “  One 
who  knows  Upper  Burmah  ”  warns  us: — “  Let  Mr. 
Margary’s  indemnity  be  paid  by  mandarins  in  Pekin, 
and  then  we  may  look  for  security  ;  but  if  left  to  extort 
from  the  Yunnans  no  money  will  ever  be  forthcoming. 
I  know  their  cuteness  too  well.  Let  our  Government 
think  before  they  act  ;  otherwise  we  shall  only 
have  a  complication.”  It  is  not  at  all  so  clear, 
then,  that  “  Sinensis  ”  is  justified  in  objecting  to 
the  expiation  of  the  Manwine  outrage  offered  by 
the  agreement  that  Mr.  Wade  has  concluded.  There  is, 
moreover,  something — not  much,  we  will  admit — to  be 
hoped  from  bringing  Chinese  officials  into  contact  with 
European  civilisation  in  Europe  itself,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Court  of  Pekin  has  condescended  to  enter  once 
more  into  diplomatic  relations  with  England  is  a  proof 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  masses  that  the  power  of  the 
foreign  devils  is  so  diabolically  great  as  to  deserve 
respect. 

The  minor  stipulations  of  Mr.  Wade’s  arrangement 
are  equally  unsatisfactory  to  “  Sinensis,”  who  evidently 
represents  the  extreme  commercial  party  in  his  views 
of  the  proper  relations  between  England  and  China. 
Remembering  that  the  restlessness  of  this  party  has  twice 
involved  us  in  war  with  China,  and  has  frequently  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  war,  we  must  be  cautious  in  receiving 
its  advice.  But  let  us  see  what  “  Sinensis  ”  has  to  say. 
The  supposed  concession,  ho  says,  of  a  trade  route  be¬ 
tween  Yunnan  and  Burmah,  is  already  “  covered  by  the 
right  of  Englishmen  to  travel  under  passport,  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure,  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  which 
right  was  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner  secured  to 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  The  regulation  of  the 
le-kin  and  other  internal  taxes  was  likewise  provided 
for  by  that  Treaty,  though,  owing  in  some  measure  to 
the  laissez-faire  views  of  our  own  representatives,  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  have  been  habitually  disre¬ 
garded.  If  the  commutation  of  inland  taxes  is  at  l^t 
to  be  put  in  force,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  English 
trade,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  this  tardy 
fulfilment  of  their  obligation  to  appear  as  an  important 
new  concession  by  the  Chinese.”  But  obviously  if 


THE  CHINESE  DIFFICULTY. 

If  China  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  England  in 
which  one  European  Power  stands  to  another,  we  might 
assume  that  the  news  telegraphed  this  week  from 
Shanghai  really  closed  the  difficulty  with  the  Pekin 
Government.  But  everyone  knows  that  in  China  such 
a  relation  would  not  be  comprehended,  much  less 
accepted.  In  modern  times,  and  among  civilised  Powers, 
when  a  negotiation  ends  in  an  agreement,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  agreement  will  be  observed, 
at  all  events  for  a  time.  If  there  had  been  a 
possibility  of  disputing  the  terms,  their  imposition 
would  liavo  been  forcibly  resisted,  and  few  nations 
are  so  reckless  as  to  rush  into  war  weighted 
with  the  moral  burden  of  a  broken  pledge.  But  the 
Chinese  are  adepts  in  a  short-siglked  cunning,  which  is 
quite  likely  to  make  concessions  in  the  course  of  a 
negotiation  merely  with  the  object  of  gaining  time,  and 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  carrying  out  the 
promises  given.  The  suspicion  that  there  may  be  bad 
faith  of  this  character  in  the  recent  seeming  concessions 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  demands  urged  by 
Mr.  Wade  is  evidently  entertained  at  Shanghai,  for  the 
Gorrespondent  who  telegraphed  the  news  of  the  settlement 
on  Monday  took  the  trouble  to  add  the  somewhat 
obvious  comment  that  “the  value  of  the  agreement 
depended  on  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  terms.”  But 
though  wo  are  not  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  vigi¬ 
lance  by  the  unanticipated  pliancy  of  the  Chinese,  the 
substance  of  these  concessions  may  on  the  whole  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory.  According  to  the  version 
given  by  the  Times  Correspondent,  the  terms  are  sub¬ 
stantially  these : — “  China  sends  a  special  Ambassador 
to  England,  and  undertakes  to  punish  the  guilty 
parties;  Yunnan  to  give  an  indemnity  to  Mr. 
Margary’s  family ;  a  trade  rdUte  between  Yunnan 
and  Burmali  to  be  opened,  and  the  levy  of  le-kin 
taxes  to  bo  regulated.”  A  subsequent  despatch, 
however,  transmitted  to  the  London  office  of  the  In- 
spectomte-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  by 
Mr.  Hart,  of  the  Imperial  Customs  Service  at  Pekin, 
shows  that  two  envoys  instead  of  one  will  be  sent  to 
this  country  to  explain  and  apologise  for  the  outrage 
at  !Manwine.  Mr.  Hart’s  despatch  says :  —  “  Kuo- 
Sung-Tao,  formerly  officiating  Governor  Canton  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  Hsu-Chien-Shen,  Expectant  Provincial 
Treasurer,  son  of  President  of  Board  of  Works, 
appointed  conjoint  Ministers  to  England.”  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  status  of  these  envoys  in 
the  official  ranks  of  the  public  service,  and  if  they  were 
subordinate  officers  the  value  of  the  mission  would  be 
reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  nothing.  Nevertheless 
we  need  not  dismiss  the  hope  that,  as  the  war  party  at 
Pekin  have  thought  it  wise  toyield  at  all,  they  have  brought 
themselves  to  the  point  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
English  Minister.  Nooneknows  better  than  Mr.  Wade  that 
the  significance  of  the  mission  to  England,  as  a  lesson  to 
the  Chinese  masses,  is  contingent  upon  the  rank  of  the 
persons  chosen  to  represent  China  ;  and  as  he  has  pre¬ 
sumably  been  satisfied  by  the  choice  of  envoys  an¬ 
nounced  in  Mr.  Hart’s  circular,  it  would  at  present  be 
premature  to  do  more  than  hint  that  doubts  may 
possibly  arise  even  now. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  arrangement  con¬ 
cluded  by  Mr.  Wade  have  been  severely  criticised  in 
this  country  by  persons  claiming  a  peculiar  knowledge 
of  China  and  the  Chinese  chameter.  Possibly  the 
importance  of  sudi  criticisms  will  be  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  one  part  of  them  contradicts  and 
cancels  the  other.  As  to  the  promised  repam- 
tion  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary,  wo  are  told 
by  one  writer,  who  authoritatively  signs  himself 
“  Sinensis,”  that  in  this  matter  two  things  w’ere  re- 
uuired — the  first,  “  to  search  out  and  punish  the  mur- 
ucrers  of  Mr.  Margary,  and  especially  the  officials  who. 
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neither  of  these  privileges,  though  promised  by  Treaty, 
was  practically  conceded  to  the  English,  and  was  not 
indeed  insisted  upon  by  the  English  representatives  at 
Pekin,  the  renewal  of  the  promise  in  more  explicit  terms 
may  be  at  least  valuable  as  a  starting-point.  If  the 
Chinese  really  fear  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  with 
Europe,  they  may  honestly  carry  out  what  they  have 
promised.  But  if  the  War  Party,  to  whose  palpable 
designs  we  lately  called  attention,  still  prevails  at  Pekin, 
it  is  likely  that  the  agreement  and  the  mission  are  only 
moves  to  gain  time. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  INDIA. 

Although  the  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  are  complete,  a  rumour 
comes  from  quarters  likely  to  be  well  informed  that 
Her  Majesty  does  not  view  the  intended  visit  to  the 
East  with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
shares,  as  a  Tory  Premier  should  do,  the  feelings  of  his 
Sovereign.  It  is  no  secret  that  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  mourns  over  the  necessity  which  is 
to  deprive  her  of  the  companionship  of  her  husband  for 
several  months.  She  is  most  desirous  of  accompanying 
him,  but  “  reasons  of  State  ”  have  interfered  to  prevent 
this  wish  being  fulfilled.  Whatever  Ministerial  mystery 
there  may  be  about  those  reasons,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  economical  considerations  had  to  be  weighed.  Had 
Her  Royal  Highness  been  permitted  to  Ihare  the  pleasure 
of  her  husband’s  trip,  the  expenses  of  it  would  have  been 
considerably  increased ;  and  as  the  Parliamentary  grant  al¬ 
ready  given  is  certain  to  be  exceeded,  and  a  further  amount 
must  be  asked  for,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  a  difiicult  and 
delicate  position.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  him  no 
doubt  to  have  been  able  to  have  secur^  for  the  Princess 
the  gratification  of  a  very  natural  wish,  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  it  was  with  some  mental  sufiering  he 
abstained  from  asking  the  country  for  money  for  this 
purpose.  That  he  hesitated  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
surprise.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  riesonce  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India  will  be  productive  of  an 
incalculable  amount  of  political,  social,  and  commercial 
good,  it  must  have  struck  him  that  the  presence  of  the 
Princess  also  would  have  added  to  the  happy  consum¬ 
mation.  The  sunshine  of  her  smile  would  have  melted 
the  hearts  of  Rajahs  and  Nawabs,  Hindus  and  Mussal- 
mans,  to  a  better  appreciation  of  woman’s  worth,  and 
she  would  have  cast  “  the  shadow  of  a  gentle  mind  ” 
over  all  the  land.  To  one  so  strongly  imbued  with 
Oriental  sympathies  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  must  have 
been  rather  irritating  to  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
telling  the  world  through  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a 
speech  sparkling  with  Eastern  gems  of  metaphor,  what 
happiness  would  accrue  to  India  to  be  reflected  again 
upon  England  from  a  visit  of  a  Princess  of  Wales  to 
Hindustan.  The  irritation  would  be  felt  the  more 
keenly  because  vulgar  considerations  of  cost  were  the 
real  impediments  in  the  way.  Sidonia,  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  afraid  to  give  free  play  to  the  generous 
impulses  of  his  heart,  is  Sidonia  in  a  melancholy  posi¬ 
tion.  He  might,  however,  have  been  bolder,  for  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  House  would  not  have  grudged 
the  additional  sum  necessary  for  ,the  Princess  to  have 
accompanied  her  husband.  Some  who  doubt  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  derived  by  India  from  His  Royal  Highness’s 
visit,  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  his  wife 
might  have  been  of  some  good  in  that  country.  Her 
gentle  genial  nature  which  has  made  her  so  popular 
here  might  perhaps  have  been  a  power  to  make  better 
and  brighter  the  lot  of  woman  in  the  East.  Her  in¬ 
fluence  might  have  effected  much  in  opening  the  doors 
of  the  Zenanas  to  the  teacher  who,  without  disputing 
about  creeds,  would  help  to  raise  the  inmates  of  those 
prison-houses  to  a  higher  and  happier  social  level.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  ;  India  is  to  bo  benefited  by  the  Prince 
alone.  Instead  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  who  would 
have  been  most  heartily  welcomed,  the  Prince  takes 
with  him  a  duke,  certain  noble  lords,  a  taxidermist  and 
a  chaplain,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  who  has  condescended 


to  accept  the  onerous  position  of  Assistant  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  to  His  Royal  Highness.  Now  that  the  names  of  His 
Royal  Highness’  companions  have  been  published,  the 
fact  which  we  stated  from  the  first  becomes  verified — tha% 
the  visit  is  a  simple  pleasure  tour,  and  that  all  the  tall 
talk  about  the  advantages  which  India  was  to  receive 
from  it  was  put  forth  merely  to  obtain  the  money  neces  • 
sary  for  the  trip. 

His  Royal  Highness  is  going  to  India  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  little  troubled  in  mind 
about  the  political  or  social  eflects  of  his  visit  as  any  of 
the  tigers  which  it  is  his  destiny  to  slay.  The  tigers 
indeed  have  some  cause  for  anxiety,  for  the  Prince  is 
said  to  be  a  good  shot,  but  they  are  in  that  state  of 
ignorance  which  is  bliss,  and  still  roam  their  jungles 
unconcerned.  “  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof”  is  a  proverb  which  holds  as  good  in  tiger  as  in 
Christian  philosophy.  But  however  satisfied  wo  may 
be  as  to  the  political,  social,  and  moral  advantages 
which  must  result  from  the  Heir  Apparent  seeing 
Calcutta  fireworks  and  shooting  Bengal  tigers,  we  think 
that  the  visit  to  India  may  be  attended  with  certain 
dangers  and  disadvantages.  His  ■  Royal  Highness 
runs  a  risk  of  his  life  from  assassination.  No 
newspaper  has  touched  upon  this  contingency, 
possibly  because  it  is  an  unpleasant  one,  but 
it  is  a  matter  upon  which  those  who  know  India 
have  had  much  conversation.  Every  precaution  will  of 
course  be  taken  to  guard  the  Prince — an  officer  has  been 
specially  appointed  for  that  duty— -but  safety  is  not 
assured  even  then.  When  Lord  Mayo  was  approaching 
the  island  which  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  his  death, 
he  hazarded  the  remark  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  determined  assassin  from  carrying  out  his  object, 
for  sooner  or  later  the  opportunity  would  come.  A 
couple  of  days  afterwards,  the  truth  of  this  remark  was 
verified,  and  Lord  Mayo  was  the  victim.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  will  make  his  first  public  appearance  in  India 
at  Bombay.  News  has  come  that  the  Nizam  of  Hydera¬ 
bad,  the  most  powerful  chief  of  India,  declines  to  meet 
him,  but  the  telegrams  state  that  the  difficulty  may  be  got 
over.  Doubtless  it  will,  but  there  is  danger  to  His  Royal 
Highness  nevertheless.  He  will  be  received  at  Bombay,  as 
at  every  other  place  he  visits,  with  public  outbursts  of 
welcome,  fireworks,  and  much  lip  loyalty  ;  but  ho  will 
run  the  risk  of  a  murderer  being  always  close  to  him. 
Amongst  the  fanatics  of  Baroda  and  Hyderabad,  and 
with  the  Wahabees,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may 
be  one  who  would  consider  his  passport  to  the  highest 
heaven  of  his  faith  secured  could  he  but  send  his  knife 
through  the  heart  of  the  great  Maharanee’s  son.  The 
murderers  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal  and  Lord  Mayo 
do  not  hold  a  low  place  in  the  Mussulman  category  of 
saints,  however  much  the  followers  of  Islam  may  depre¬ 
cate  their  deeds  to  Christian  officials.  Paradise  and  a 
name  on  earth  for  ever  will  be  the  fortune  of  the  man 
who  by  a  bold  stroke  of  daring  helps  the  cause  of  the 
Crescent  against  that  of  the  Cross.  Only  a  fanatic 
would  aspire  to  this  distinction,  but  unfortunately 
in  India  fanatics  are  many,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
His  Royal  Highness  will  encounter  a  daily  risk  during 
his  Eastern  tour.  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  Her  Majesty’s  dislike  to  the  intended 
journey.  But  let  it  be  granted  that  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  will  be  always  surrounded  by  a  guard,  and  nis 
goings  out  and  his  comings  in  carefully  protected,  there 
are  other  dangers  beside  those  of  the  assassin’s  knife. 
The  camp  of  the  Prince  and  his  followers  will  be  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unknown  in  India,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  scourge  cholera,  which  visits  the  smallest 
congregation  of  tents,  will  avoid  the  Royal  en¬ 
campment.  Of  course  the  sanitary  arrangements 
will  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  but  danger  will 
be  in  the  air,  the  water,  or  the  ground  according 
to  differing  doctors.  Under  these  circumstances 
wo  do  not  wonder  at  the  rumour  that  Her  Majesty 
would  rather  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  remain 
at  home.  He  is  no  doubt  anxious  to  enlarge  his 
mind  and  experience,  and  the  shooting  of  alligators  and 
tigers  will  contribute  to  i-nis  ;  but  the  risk  he  runs  is  a 
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matter  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who 
look  upoD  royalty  as  not  less  sacred  than  religion.  Even 
if  there  were  no  danger  to  himself  of  knife  or  plague, 
his  journey  will  be  as  a  flight  of  locusts  over  certain 
districts.  The  orders  will  be  stringent  that  the  poorest 
shall  bo  paid  for  the  grain  or  other  provender  required 
for  the  camp,  and  accounts  will  be  strictly  kept ;  but 
nevertheless  the  peasant  will  suffer  as  he  would  during  a 
pestilence  or  famine,  for  only  Oodandthe  contractor  will 
know  where  the  money  paid  for  the  things  taken 
from  him  goes  to.  Thousands  of  rupees  will  be  spent 
from  official  treasuries  for  the  expenses  of  His  Royal 
Highness*  tour  throughout  the  country,  but  not  one 
rupee  of  this  amount  will  benefit  the  poor  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water.  He  will  be  told  by  the 
taX'givthcrcr  or  some  other  official  in  authority  over  him 
that  it  is  God’s  will  that  he  should  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  His  Royal  Highness  throughout  the  country, 
and  ho  will  piously  acknowledge  that  God’s  will  should 
be  done.  In  the  meantime,  His  Royal  Highness  will  do 
much  in  sight-seeing  and  shooting,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  will  be  able  to  exemplify  in  his  own  person 

How  much  a  Prince  who's  been  to  Rome 

Excels  a  Prince  who  stays  at  home. 

This  we  imagine  will  be  the  result  of  the  visit  to 
India. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  TURKEY. 

The  a.spect  of  affairs  in  Western  Turkey  has  become 
distinctly  quieter  since  this  time  last  week.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  rebellion  in  Bosnia  is  ended,  but  the 
news  has  been  less  alarming,  and  people’s  minds  have 
become  less  apprehensive.  On  Monday  last  telegrams 
were  received,  announcing  that  the  Turks  had  gained 
decisive  victories,  and  that  the  insurrection  had  come  to 
an  end.  Wo  were  told  that  Servia  did  not  mean  war, 
and  had  given  guarantees  to  the  Powers  that  the  peace 
would  be  kept,  and  altogether  the  air  was  much  less 
stormy-looking.  A  week  ago  matters  looked  very 
threatening  indeed  ;  there  were  mutterings  of  rebellion 
all  over  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  attitude  of  Servia 
and  Montenegro  was  that  of  hounds  held  in  the  leash 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  To  some  degree  we  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  sensational  newsmongers,  who 
have  caught  at  every  passing  breath,  and  swollen  the 
import  of  every  idle  rumour  until  Europe  became  filled 
with  portents.  The  true  dimensions  of  this  Turkish 
disturbance  lK*gin  to  bo  discovered,  and  the  troubles 
which  it  may  entail  seem  more  likely  to  obtain  just 
estimation. 

Still,  it  cannot  be  said  that  danger  is  over.  The  war 
news,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten,  comes  to  us  mostly 
from  two  sources  tending  to  throw  doubt  on  its  veracity. 
Thus,  when  the  Times'  “  Own  ”  Correspondent  tele- 
graphe<l  on  Moiulay  from  Therapia  that  “order  is 
compli'tely  re-established  throughout  the  whole  of 
Bosnia  ” — “the  insurgents  in  the  Herzegovina  have  re¬ 
ceived  fresh  defeats,”  we  knew  that  much  discount  re- 
quirtnl  to  Ik?  deducted  from  the  assertion.  It  was  too 
like  the  old  tale.  Turk  and  rebel  alike  have  entered  into 
a  lying  competition  that  will  make  the  truth  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at.  Probably  enough  the  Turks  defeated  the 
insurgents  in  a  sense,  hut  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that 
the  warfare  is  only  guerilla  skirmishing,  and  that  it  is 
the  wisest  policy  of  loose  irregulars  never  to  court  a 
stand-up  fight.  The  more  will-o’-the-wisp-like  their 
motions  the  harder  does  it  become  for  the  Turk  to 
punish  them,  and  the  more  is  the  Turk  harassed  and 
Deateii.  Hence,  when  wo  are  told  that  the  Turkish 
troops  remained  masters  of  the  positions  of  the  enemy 
we  are  told  nothing  of  any  value.  For  all  that  master¬ 
ship  the  Turks  may  have  been  thrashed.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  has  been  so,  but  merely  call  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  order  to  enable  people  to  sift 
the  mendacious  telegrams  for  themselves.  Certainly 
the  telegrams  of  Monday  were  untrue,  for  fighting  is 
going  on  still,  and  Turkish  paeans  notwithstanding,  may 
continue  to  go  on  for  many  a  long  day.  Herzegovina 
and  Bosnia  are  capable  of  repeating  the  story  of  Crete 


over  again.  Evidently,  too,  the  insurgents  are  not  yet 
dispirited  in  spite  of  their  complete  defeats,  for  they  are 
said  to  have  refused  to  treat  for  peace,  or  to  listen  to  the 
mediation  of  the  International  Consular  Commission. 

Almost  equally  untrustworthy  is  the  news  from 
Vienna  or  Bp.da-Pesth  as  to  the  attitude  and  purposes 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  severe  pressure  of  some  kind  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  rulers  of  these  States  to 
compel  them  to  sit  still.  Should  the  Daily  News 
reporter,  who  writes  from  Belgrade,  be  telling  the  truth, 
however,  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  may  prove  unavailing, 
for,  he  says,  the  Servians  are  wild  for  war,  dream  after 
independence,  and  the  unity  of  the  Sclavonic  race  under 
a  SerWan  King.  These  longings  might  lead  the  Go¬ 
vernment  too  far,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  what 
course  will  be  pursued  until  the  temper  of  the  new 
Servian  Parliament,  just  called  together,  has  been 
tested.  Austria  cannot  afford  to  let  Servia  dream 
dreams  of  the  dangerous  kind  indicated,  but  if  the 
temper  of  the  people  will  not  brook  sitting  still  Austria 
may  have  to  choose  between  letting  them  have  their 
way  and  declaring  war.  For  Austria  to  touch  Servia 
just  now,  however,  would  imply  that  Austria  must  fight 
Russia.  Consciousness  of  this  dilemma,  no  doubt,  led 
Austria  hastily  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  occupying 
Servian  territory  on  any  pretext. 

So  far  as  the  facts  can  be  gathered  from  the  many 
conflicting  reports  that  are  published  daily  the  situation 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  something  like  this.  The  in¬ 
surrection  is  not  over  in  Bosnia ;  if  anything,  it  is 
gathering  head,  and  its  importance  is  to  be  judged  of 
according  to  the  lies  of  the  Turks  about  victories. 
Every  day  since  fighting  was  said  to  be  over  there  have 
been  fights,  and  nearly  every  day  both  sides  have  claimed 
the  victory.  There  is,  therefore,  a  steady  fire  burning 
in  Bosnia.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  around 
it  men’s  hearts  are  like  tinder.  The  Servian  newspapers 
continue  to  publish  warlike  articles.*  The  Ministry  is 
afraid  to  face  the  Assembly,  and  there  is  an  evident 
intention  to  join  the  fray  on  the  least  possible  encourage¬ 
ment.  Had  the  Turks  sustained  a  decisive  defeat,  war 
might  have  been  general  now.  The  two  great  Powers 
concerned — Austria  and  Russia — ^are  both  intent  on 
preventing  the  fire  from  catching,  seemingly  so  at  least, 
but  the  true  attitude  of  Russia  is  not  discoverable 
from  her  actions.  Austria  dreads  war  evidently, 
but  Russia  may  be  courting  it.  Whether  so 
or  not,  both  Powers  are  seemingly  intent  on 
maintaining  peace ;  but  how  vain  their  efforts  may 
prove  one  or  two  considemtions  will  show.  Austria 
wants  Bosnia  to  have  some  kind  of  freedom,  to  be 
elevated  to  the  position  of  Servia ;  Russia,  it  is  said, 
wants  reforms  without  independence.  Suppose  both 
Powers  agreed,  however,  to  make  representations  to  the 
Sultan  on  the  advisability  of  freeing  Bosnia,  his  temper 
is  not  yielding  just  now.  He  must  be  beaten  first,  and 
if  the  insurgents  cannot  beat  him  the  rising  will  re¬ 
main  an  unhealed  sore  for  heaven  knows  how  long, 
unless  the  Powers  coerce  him.  But  then  which  will 
take  the  initiative,  and  how  far  will  they  go  ?  If  Turkey 
gets  w'orn  out  and  actually  thrashed  by  the  insurgents 
aided  by  volunteers,  then  Servia  will  join  the  war  openly, 
and  ,both  Russia  and  Austria  will  want  to  interfere. 
Here  again  the  difficulty  presents  itself.  How  are  they 
to  do  so  without  fighting  each  other  ?  The  moment  they 
meet  on  such  a  field  their  interests  become  vitally 
opposed.  Thus  \vhatever  side  this  difficulty  be  looked  at 
it  is  found  beset  w'ith  problems  insoluble  save  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  any  day  the  flame  may  catch.  We  cannot 
help  still  thinking  that  Russia  has  more  to  do  with  the 
whole  affair  than  appeals,  and  that  she  can  keep  the  fire 
burning  until  her  own  time  arrives — a  time  that  the 
hesitating  temporising  policy  of  Austria  may  soon  bring 
near.  Were  Austria  strong-handed  enough,  her  best 
course  might  be  loudly  to  assume  the  championship  of 
the  oppressed,  and  to  become  herself  the  centre  round 
which  Sclavonic  aspirations  might  grow.  Indepen¬ 
dence  for  the  insurgents  is  impossible — the  religions  are 
too  mixed.  Some  Power  must  therefore  absorb  them. 
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Ig  it  to  be  Russia  or  Austria,  and  will  they  fight  each 
other  to  decide  the  question  ?  Round  these  points 
politicians  in  Europe  will  buzz  and  fret  until  events  force  a 
decision  from  the  Powers  that  now  fence  and  temporise. 


SOLDIERS’  FAMILIES. 

Why  is  the  army  unpopular  with  the  very  classes 
who  might  be  expected  to  furnish  the  largest  number 
of  properly  qualihed  recruits  ?  That  it  is  so,  Sergeant 
Kite,  vainly  attempting  to  catch  men  under  the  shadow 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  ruefully  acknowledges.  Indeed, 
so  well  aware  is  he  of  the  fact,  that  he  rarely  attempts 
to  exercise  his  blandishments  on  adults,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time.  So  he  contents  him¬ 
self  with  spreading  his  net  for  juvenile  gudgeons,  and 
when  one  enters  therein  great  are  the  rejoicings  of 
fisherman  Kite.  It  is  useless  to  ask  this  official  the 
reason  for  such  a  state  of  things.  He  cannot  assign 
any,  beyond  a  somewhat  vague  hypothesis  that  “  them 
R^icals  has  played  the  dickens  with  recruiting.”  Per¬ 
haps  if  the  worthy  man  chanced  to  come  across  a  certain 
recently  published  Parliamentary  paper,  moved  for  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  his  mind  would  arrive 
at  a  less  hazy  conclusion.  It  is  a  simple  document, 
whose  purport  may  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  even 
by  Kite  intellects.  Drawn  up  from  authentic  Returns 
forwarded  by  each  Union  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
every  Parochial  Board  in  Scotland’,  it  shows  “  the 
number  of  wives  and  children  of  soldiers,  marines, 
and  militiamen  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  at  any 
time  during  the  parochial  year  of  1874.”  Sum¬ 
marising  the  facts  herein  presented,  the  following 
results  are  obtained  : — Taking  England  and  Wales  to 
start  with,  629  linesmen’s  wives  and  1,241  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  driven  to  ask  for  charity  during  last  year. 
In  the  Marines,  the  number  of  wives  was  159  and  of 
children  499 ;  while  the  Militia  possessed  851  of  the 
former  and  2,521  of  the  latter  dependent  upon  the  same 
source  for  a  living.  Turning  to  Scotland,  the  numbers 
were  for  the  Line,  77  wives  and  146  children  ;  for  the 
Marines,  8  wives  and  20  children ;  for  the  Militia, 
22  wives  and  65  children.  Altogether  it  stands  on 
record  that,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  1874,  no 
less  than  1,746  wives  and  4,492  children  belonging  to 
the  English  army  were  compelled  by  necessitous  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  beg  for  bread  from  the  State.  This  is 
certainly  a  rather  startling  fact,  especially  when  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  married  men  in  that 
army  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  Line  and 
Marines  only  about  1 5  per  cent,  are,  we  believe,  allowed 
to  commit  the  grievous  sin  of  matrimony,  although 
Militiamen  enjoy  unlimited  leawe.  As  these  latter 
pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  civil 
employ,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for 
such  a  large  proportion  of  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  being  left  destitute.  Perhaps  this  may  be  only 
of  a  temporary  sort,  during  the  month  devoted  to  annual 
training.  Having  no  funds  in  hand,  the  gay  militia¬ 
man  then  goes  forth  to  the  wars,  in  the  happy  conviction 
that  the  parish  will  take  care  of  his  wife  and  family 
during  his  absence.  The  prevalence  of  such  light¬ 
hearted  disregard  of  family  obligations  being  possible, 
it  will  perhaps  be  fairer  to  eliminate  the  Militia  from 
consideration.  After  dcniucting  their  quota  of  starving 
wives  and  infants,  there  remain  873  of  the  former  and 
1,906  of  the  latter  for  the  Line  and  Marines.  How  these 
miserable  women  and  children  came  to  be  in  such 
forlorn  circumstances  the  Return  does  not  explain.  It 
is  not,  however,  difficult  to  make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
the  cause.  They  clearly  could  not  have  been  living 
with  their  husbands  in  barracks,  since  in  that  case  their 
necessities  would  have  been  provided  for.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  of  “  barrack  women,”  as  such  military 
impedimenta  are  generally  styled  by  the  superfine,  may 
not  be  very  luxurious  nor  their  food  particularly  plenti¬ 
ful.  But  since  they  are  neither  starving  nor  shelterless, 
the  figures  evidently  do  not  apply  to  such  well-to-do 
folks.  Having  asked  for  and  obtained  permission 
to  marry  soldiers,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  in- 


corpoi*a^d  with  the  army,  and  so  entitled  like  it 
to  certain  benefits  from  the  State.  Very  different  from 
the  comfortable  condition  of  these  prudent  matrons  is 
that  of  the  foolish  creatures  who  have  raarrieil  into  the 
service  without  official  permission.  Ijoving  “  not  wisely 
but  too  well  ”  they  took  the  leave  that  was  refused,  in 
some  blind  belief  that  good  luck  would  eventually  open 
to  their  footsteps  the  sacred  portals  of  the  barracks. 
When  the  number  of  married  men  belonging  to  their 
company  or  battalion  fell  below  the  proper  percentage, 
they  fully  expected  to  be  taken  on  the  regimental 
establishment.  Until  then,  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  rough  it  in  some  grimy  lodging  as  near  the  barrack- 
gate  as  possible,  so  that  the  sweet  odours  of  Pamdiso 
might  occasionally  fall  on  their  nostrils.  It  was  an 
uncomfortable  sort  of  life,  no  doubt,  and  not  over 
plentifully  supplied  with  necessaries,  as  the  hire  of 
lodgings  absorbed  all  superfluous  cash.  But  then  it 
was  only  a  temporary  trial,  well  worth  bearing  with 
patience,  seeing  the  glorious  object  in  view.  A  most 
unfounded  expectation.  Not  for  these  unfortunate  Peris 
shall  the  gates  of  Paradise  ever  open.  By  marrying 
without  official  sanction,  and  in  disobedience  to  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  military  Medes  and  Persians,  they 
virtually  defied  the  authorities  to  do  their  worst. 
Accoixiingly,  the  said  authorities  do  it,  not  without 
compunction,  perhaps,  but  as  a  painful  duty  owing 
by  them  to  the  State.  For  the  discipline  of 
the  army  must  be  maintained,  and  hew  can  that 
be  done  if  wilful  disobedience  of  the  military 
code  is  to  meet  with  condonation  for  mere  reasons  of 
humanity  ?  Examples  must  be  made  of  sirens  who 
sing  to  soldiers  without  leave,  lest  the  whole  army  sud¬ 
denly  rush,  maiden  in  hand,  to  the  altar,  and  insist  on 
immediate  marriage.  Even  as  it  is,  many  soldiers 
commit  this  rash  act  in  defiance  of  consequences,  or 
rather  perhaps  in  the  comforting  conviction  that  the  part¬ 
ners  in  their  sweet  sin  will  eventually  have  to  bear  all 
the  punishment.  For  the  time  generally  comes,  sooner 
or  later,  when  the  husband  finds  the  ties  binding  him 
to  his  non-recognised  wife  very  irksome.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  a  helpmate  living  with  him  in  barracks, 
like  those  prudent  comrades  .of  his  who  waited  for  the 
commanding  officer’s  permission  to  marry.  But  what 
with  the  severe  drain  on  his  small  resources,  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  a  life  that  is  wedded  and  yet  not  wedded, 
and  the  querulous  complaints  of  his  disconsolate  Peri, 
who  ceaselessly  inquires  when  their  turn  will  come  for 
being  taken  on  the  strength — what  with  one  vexation 
and  another  he  begins  to  heartily  wish  for  the  joys  of 
bachelorhood.  So  when  the  regiment  marches  or  em¬ 
barks  for  foreign  service  he  gaily  washes  his  hands  of 
this  inconvenient  wife,  and  with  vague  promises  of  send¬ 
ing  her  some  assistance  he  severs  his  life  for  ever  from 
hers.  Such  is  the  sort  of  tragedy  constantly  being  enacted 
in  our  garrison  towns.  A  brief  period  of  happiness 
when  the  wrath  of  a  defied  colonel  is  as  the  trumpeting 
of  a  midge  in  summer  time.  Then  a  time  of  vain 
struggles  to  make  the  best  of  a  sad  blunder,  of  dis¬ 
appointed  hopes,  of  mutual  repinings,  and  of  incessant 
recriminations.  Finally,  dislike,  despair,  desertion.  So 
.^neas  sails  away  over  sunlit  seas  to  found  kingdoms 
and  to  drink  rum,  while  Dido  and  her  bairns  betake 
themselves  to  the  Union.  No  doubt  it  is  the  best  place 
for  such  improvidents,  and  they  ought  to  feel  truly 
grateful  to  the  public  for  this  unmerited  provision. 
But  are  we  quite  wise  and  consistent  in  sanctioning  such 
open-handed  charity  ?  Carrying  but  the  same  theory 
that  prevented  the  recognition  of  these  unfortunates  by 
the  military  authorities — namely,  that  the  interests  of 
the  State  are  superior  to  those  of  the  individual— our 
duty  seems  to  plainly  consist  in  allowing  them  to  die. 
For  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  opinions  publicly 
expressed  by  the  873  wives  and  1,906  children 
specified  above  are  of  a  nature  to  render  the 
army  popular  with  the  working-classes.  But  Ser¬ 
geant  Kite  wants  those  very  classes  to  enlist.  Ergo, 
it  is  our  manifest  duty,  painful  although  it  may  be,  to 
abstain  from  doing  anything  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
those  whose  evil  remarks  keep  good  men  from  serving 
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Her  Majesty.  So  mnch  is  demanded  of  ns  by  consistency 
no  less  than  by  patriotism.  Nevertheless,  as  humanity 
sometimes  proves  itself  stronger  than  those  lofty  virtues, 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  Mr.  Taylor  or  some  other 
tnie  friend  of  the  array  were  to  suggest  a  middle  course. 
The  time  not  being  yet  ripe  for  removing  all  restrictions 
on  soldiers*  marriages,  some  good  might  temporarily 
accrue  from  taking  more  effectual  steps  to  insure 
decent  maintenance  for  deserted  families.  The  fact  that 
no  less  that  2,780  soldiers*  wives  and  children  had  to 
seek  charitable  relief  last  year,  sufficiently  proves  that 
whatever  provision  now  exists  for  this  purpose  does  not 
eliminate  the  chance  of  starvation.  T.  C. 


MR.  ROEBUCK  AS  A  RADICAL. 

It  requires  no  small  power  of  forgetfulness  to 
recognise,  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Roebuck 
of  himself  before  his  constituents  at  Sheffield,  the 
old  Radical  who  was  always  the  terror  of  his  foes 
when  he  was  not  a  still  greater  terror  to  his  friends. 
No  other  living  man  has  been  more  successful  in  con¬ 
vincing  those  with  whom  ho  professed  to  act  that  in 
some  critical  moment  he  might  not  merely  fail  them,  but 
might  actually  be  found  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  demon¬ 
strating  his  great  liberality  and  independence  by  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  defeat  of  his  friends.  Other  men  might 
have  “  specialties  **  ■ —  strong  views — for  which  their 
friends  were  prepared,  and  with  respect  to  which  Party 
defection  became  a  public  virtue  even  in  the  eyes  of 
opponents.  The  mischief  in  Mr.  Roebuck  has  been  that 
there  exists  no  principle  whatever  by  reference  to  which 
his  course  in  any  struggle  or  on  any  question  can  be 
judged.  A  foolish  speech  by  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who 
must  bo  foolish  or  nothing,  drew  from  Mr.  Roebuck  a 
brilliant  but  fallacious  eulogy  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  speech  of  another  kind  would  probably  have  given 
birth  to  an  attack  on  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  House 
deteriorating  in  quality  with  every  fresh  election.  In 
fact,  what  Mr.  Roebuck  says  on  any  question  depends 
on  the  whim  of  tlio  hour,  on  some  tmnsient  event,  or 
some  favourable  or  unfavourable  remark  with  respect 
to  himself.  The  courtesies  of  the  Austrian  Court  some 
years  ago  made  him  pro-Hapsburg  to  a  degree  which 
was  too  ludicrous  for  argument.  A  few  compliments 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  seems 
on  a  fair  way  to  mastering  completely  that  great  grace 
of  sovereigns,  has  made  Mr.  Roebuck  seek  to  rival  the 
adulatory  language  of  our  old  friends,  those  highly 
gifted  men,  the  Divine-riglft  priests  of  former  days. 

If  wo  had  wished  for  a  perfect  contrast  to  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck’s  speeches,  we  could  not  well  have  found  a  better 
than  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fawcett  the  same  week  to  the 
electors  of  Hackney.  Mr.  Roebuck  sees  an  end  of 
Lilx'ral  action  in  the  settlement  of  certain  fundamental 
questions.  Mr.  Fawcett  sees  in  that  so-called  settle¬ 
ment  a  new  demand  upon  Liberals  to  stand  together 
fast  and  firm,  that  the  Tories,  under  whatever  name 
they  arc  known,  may  not  turn  even  victory  into  lament¬ 
able  defeat.  He  points  out  with  the  tact  and  foresight 
of  a  statesman  that  two  antagonistic  political  principles 
old  as  history  are  as  strongly  defined  to-day  as  ever 
they  were ;  that  popular  education,  instead  of  being 
secure,  has  merely  arrived  at  the  crucial  test  which  will 
determine  the  future  of  the  nation.  ^Mr.  Fawcett,  in 
short,  nails  his  flag  to  the  mast  for  close  battle,  and  the 
people,  knowing  clearly  what  ho  means,  will  support 
him.  Mr.  Roebuck,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  longer  a 
principle  fi>r  which  to  contend.  He  is  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted. 

Tliis  is  not  the  Mr.  Roebuck  we  find  in  the  political 
pamphlets  of  his  earlier  days.  Then  wo  find  him  at 
war  with  the  Press  (cnriously  enough  designated  by 
him  the  “  Wegotistic  ”) ;  at  war  with  the  Whigs 
in  defence  of  the  Radicalism  ho  deemed  so  much 
greater  than  Whiggery,  keenly  exposing  both  Whig 
and  Tory  inanities  and  fictions,  Hying  at  the  highest 
quarry,  and  scorning  compromise.  That  is  the 
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them  that  the  nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  political 
changes  that  he  opposed  and  that  he  is  hardy  enough  now 
to  term  final.  Taking  his  career  as  a  whole,  popular  free¬ 
dom,  with  his  will  or  against  it,  has  rarely  had  a  more 
dangerous  friend  when  he  professed  friendship  for  it,  or 
a  more  unsparing  enemy  when  it  pleased  him  to  adopt 
a  different  policy.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  fact 
is  certain.  The  services  he  has  done  the  nation 
will  appear  in  history  more  in  the  light  of  accident  than 
design,  and  certainly  will  not  appear  at  all  as  the 
offspring  of  consistent  and '  enduring  principle.  We 
may  take  his  word  for  it  that  to  him  Sheffield  owes 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  we  wish  him 
luck  in  that  great  achievement ;  but  we  demur  when 
he  asks  us  to  take  his  word  that  England  owes  to  him 
changes  that  he  tried  his  bitter  best  to  prevent. 
Above  all,  we  assure  Mr.  Roebuck  that  if  in  his  old 
days  his  newer  allies  will  not  accept  him  as  a  veritable 
Tory,  his  old  friends  have  a  very  rooted  opinion  that 
though  he  talked  with  “  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,”  he  never  will  vindicate  his  claim  to  go  down  in 
history  as  a  Radical. 


NEWGATE  CALENDAR  REPORTING. 

On  Monday  morning  last  a  couple  of  men  who  were  con¬ 
demned  to  death  at  the  last  Liverpool  Assize  were  hanged  in 
the  yard  of  Kirkdale  Gaol.  The  one,  William  Baker,  a  public- 
house  manager,  had  shot  a  man  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool ; 
the  other,  Edward  Cooper,  a  sailor,  had  shot  a  shipmate  at  sea. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  uncommon  in  the  circumstances  of 
either  crime,  and  although  Baker’s  personal  friends  made  an 
attempt  to  procure  a  remission  of  his  sentence  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  only  intended  to  wound  his  victim  and  not  to  kill 
him,  it  was  yet  certain  from  the  first  that  the  law  in  each  case 
would  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.  A  hang^ing  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  matter  in  which  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  public 
does  not  take  any  very  great  interest,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that 
a  detailed  report  of  what  is  known  as  “  the  ceremony  ”  finds 
its  way  into  the  daily  papers.  At  present,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  collision  on  the  Solent  and  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Herzegovina,  there  is  a  lamentable  lack 
of  interesting  news,  and  the  words  “  Double  Execution  at 
Liverpool  ”  make  a  capital  line  in  an  otherwise  weak  “  Bill  of 
Contents.”  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday  morning,  we  were  favoured 
with  a  report  of  “  the  melancholy  proceedings,”  extending  to 
about  a  column  more  or  less  of  the  orthodox  leaded  minion,” 
of  which  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  would  have  done 
honour  to  Baldwin  and  Knapp  when  in  the  prime  blossom  of 
their  own  peculiar  style.  It  appears  that  on  the  Sunday  night 
Baker  “  did  not  go  to  bed  until  after  midnight,  and  slept  very 
little.”  Cooper,  on  the  other  hand,  “  retired  to  sleep  early  and 
slept  well.”  He  was  consequently,  when  he  first  woke,  “  very 
quiet  and  self-possessed,”  while  his  miserable  companion  “  had 
a  strong  outburst,  called  loudly  to  God  for  mercy,  and  was 
evidently  in  the  agony  of  penitence.”  By  eight  o’clock,  how¬ 
ever,  both  men  had  broken  down  sadly.”  The  reporter,  who 
seems  to  have  entered  on  his  horrible  morning’s  work  with 
as  laudable  a  zeal  as  that  of  the  actor  who,  when  he  played 
Othello,  used  to  black  himself  all  over,  was  “  on  the  scene  of 
action”  a  sufficient  time  before  “the  sad  event  came  oft’”  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  critical  inspection  of  “  the  apparatus,” 
and  he  is  consequently  able  to  inform  us  that,  “  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  fact,  the  length  of  the  two  dangling 
ropes  would  have  told  that  Marwood  was  to  be  the  execu¬ 
tioner.”  A  professional  gentleman,  it  seems,  was  present 
“  who  has  witnessed  many  an  execution,”  and  it  was  his 
pinion  that  the  two  nooses  were  “  three  times  as  long  as  old 
Colcraft  w’ould  have  used  ” — an  opinion  in  which  Our  Own 
Reporter,  if  we  may  so  call  him,  thoroughly  concurs,  giving 
with  careful  minuteness  several  technical  reasons  which  per¬ 
suade  him  that  “  Marwood  is  probably  justified  in  the  use  of 
the  long  drop  with  which  his  name  has  become  associated,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  very  short  drop  which  his  predecessor, 
Calcraft,  was  accustomed  to.”  This  may  possibly  be  the  case. 
Rerhaps  it  is.  “  Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites,”  or  to 
institute  invidious  comparisons  between  the  gentleman  who  is 
affectionately  designated  as  “  old  Calcraft  ”  and  his  younger 
successor  in  the  business,  whose  “name  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  ”  with  an  improved  mechanism.  All  that  is  clear  is 
that,  even  with  the  additional  privilege  of  a  drop  three  times 
as  long  as  old  Calcraft  would  have  used,  hanging  is  not  a  pro¬ 
cess  to  which,  when  the  pinch  really  comes,  the  patients  take 
kindly.  ^  The  procession  ”  was  two  minutes  late,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Our  Reporter  (who  is  evidently  somewhat  of  a 
disciplinarian),  was  “  less  punctual  than  usual.”  He  finds 


some  excuse,^  however,  for  the  delay  in  Baker’s  “  sad  break¬ 
down,”  and  it  can  perhaps  be  understood  that  even  prison 
officials  do^  not  find  it  a  pleasant  task  upon  such  occa¬ 
sions  to  insist  upon  that  strict  regularity  which  a  reporter, 
who  is  anxious  to  have  his  breakfast  and  complete  his 
copy,  has  a  sort  of  right  to  expect.  Two  minutes,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  pass,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  brief  interval  of 
grace  our  friend  must  have  been  laudably  busy  with  his  note¬ 
book.  “Cooper,”  he  tells  us,  “looked  pale  and  feeble,  and 
appeared  to  require  the  support  of  an  official,  who  held  his 
left  arm.  Baker,  also  supported  by  a  warder,  and  looking  so 
cadaverous  and  changed  m  aspect  that  his  most  intimate 
friends  might  have  failed  to  recognise  him,  followed ;  so  weak 
did  he  appear  that  his  head  swayed  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  his  eyes  were  closed  in  semi-insensibility.”  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  our  reporter  that  a  man  who  knows  that  in 
the  next  three  or  four  minutes  his  neck  is  to  be  violently 
broken  is  not  unlikely  to  be  somewhat  agitated.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  was  no  further  delay  in  the  proceedings.  “  It  was 
five  minutes  past  eight,”  we  are  told,  “  when  Marwood  had 
made  the  last  preparation  for  drawing  the  bolt.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  custom  ” — our  friend’s  knowledge  of  what  is  usual 
on  these  “  sad  occasions  ”  does  him  infinite  credit — “  wa.s  not 
delayed /or  an  instant.  Stepping  back,  he  placed  his  hand  on 
the  lever,  and  then  came  the  well-remembered  thud  of  the 
falling  drop,  and  all  was  over.” 

It  was  not  everybody  who  was  so  privileged  as  Our  Reporter. 
It  seems  that,  amongst  a  certain  class  of  the  community,  a 
hanging  is  still  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest.  “  Outside  the 
gaol  an  unusually  large  number  of  persons  were  assembled. 
Indeed,  the  sight  presented  by  the  gathering  was  such  as  to 
resemble  more  the  spectacle  to  be  witnessed  at  a  public  than  a 
private  execution.  The  crowd  was  composea  of  various 
elements,  but  chiefly  of  the  working-class.  Conspicuous 
amongst  these  were  a  number  of  bakers  and  bricklayers,  the 
scene  of  whose  labour  was  probably  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  gaol.  Standing  in  separate  groups,  persons  apparently 
of  a  better  class,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  boys,  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  crowd,  together  with  many  young 
women  and  girls,  some  of  whom  had  children  in  their  arms. 
Morbid  curiosity  appeared  to  be  the  motive  uppermost  in  the 
motley  assembly,  which  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  the  displjw  of 
the  ribaldry  gen-rally  incidental  to  such  gatherings.  This 
was  unmistakably  evidenced  by  a  single  circumstance.  A  little 
before  eight  o’clock  some  prisoners  were  liberated  from  the 
prison,  and  as  they  passed  by  the  crowd  there  was  a  lively 
interchange  of  coarse  badinage'^  We  may  perhaps  take 
it  for  granted,  without  any  great  want  of  charity,  that  the 
kind  of  humour  which  Our  Reporter  is  pleased  to  describe  as 
“ribaldry”  and  “coarse  hiulinage^'  must  have  been,  to  say 
the  least,  very  strongly  flavoured.  The  principal  “  fascina¬ 
tion,”  it  seems,  centred  round  a  portion  or  the  prison  w'all  ” 
which  was  so  close  to  the  scaffold  “  that  the  drawing  of  the 
bolt  and  the  thud  of  the  falling  bodies  might  be  heard  by  an 
attentive  ear.”  Here  the  bakers  and  bricklayers,  the  Doys, 
and  the  young  women  and  girls  appear  to  have  clustered,  each 
elbowing  the  other  for  a  better  chance  of  catching  the  “  well- 
remembered  thud.”  Nor  did  their  interest  cease  even  here.  After 
the  “  thud  ”  had  been  heard,  and,  to  use  Our  Reporter’s  phrase, 
“all  was  over,”  some  well-meaning  person  “held  a  service 
of  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  culprits,”  and  the  crowd  “  sang  wdth 
energy  several  of  Mr.  Sankey’s  beautiful  and  well-known  hymns.” 
The  public-house  which  Baker  used  to  manage  w’as  inspected 
during  the  course  of  the  day  by  “  many  thousands  of  visitors,” 
who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  “  the  establishment  was  closed, 
with  all  the  blinds  drawn  down,”  persisted  in  “  gazing”  on  it 
“with  a  mournful  curiosity.”  “The  adjoining  oyster- 
shop  belonging  to  the  culprit’s  father,”  also  attracted  consider-* 
able  attention,  and  it  was,  we  gather,  “  well  on  in  the  day  ” 
before  “  the  concourse  finally  dispersed.”  Not  the  least 
nauseous  circumstance  in  the  whole  of  this  abominable  story 
is  that,  “  by  permission  of  the  Visiting  Justices,  Mr.  Bridges, 
phrenologist,  took  castings  of  the  heads  of  the  culprits.  A 
smile  appeared  on  the  face  of  Cooper,  bat  Baker’s  countenance 
presented  in  an  increased  degree  the  haggardness  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  before  death.”  Cooper,  our  friend  assures  iw, 
“while  waiting  the  final  moment  was  loud  and  fervent  in 
prayerful  ejaculations,”  and  ho  is  evidently  disposed  to  ascribe 
the*  “  smile  ”  in  question  to  this  cheerful  aud  consoling  in¬ 
fluence.  We  have  no  wish  to  question  the  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  authority. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  some  excuse  for  the  various  dail^  papers 
which  have  published  these  excessively  revolting  details  that 
it  is  at  present  unusually  difficult  for  them  to  till  the  regula¬ 
tion  number  of  columns  with  even  tolerably  readable  matter ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  the  details  of  a  good 
hanging,  reported  in  a  business-like  and  experienced 
manner,  tend  quite  as  much  to  edification  as  would 
long  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  latest  appearance  of 
the  sea-serpent  or  of  the  last  shower  of  frogs.  We  have  no 
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with  for  a  momeDt  to  staod  between  newspaper  proprietors 
and  their  consciences,  or  to  dispute  their  discretion  to  serve 
out  to  their  customers  whatever  kind  of  news  thej  may  choose. 
As  long  as  there  are  people  who  like  to  read  this  kind  of  thing 
there  will,  we  presume,  be  people  to  print  it;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  as,  indeed.  Miss  Brmdaone  novels  sufficiently  show,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  middle  and  fairly  educated  classes 
for  whom  literature  of  the  *  Newgate  Calendar  ’  type  has  an 
irresistible  fascination.  Our  own  reason  for  calling  attention 
to  these  revolting  details  is  that,  for  those  who  have  the 


strength  of  stoniaim  to  consider  them,  they  show  how  brutal  and 
horriole  a  thing  an  execution  is,  and  how  altogether  devoid  its 


HONDURAS. 


The  finani-ial  history  of  Honduras,  ns  told  in  the  Report  of 
the  Foreign  Loans  Committee,  reads  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
chapter  out  of  ‘  Alice  in  Wonderland.’  Honduras  itself  is  one 
of  those  wretched  little  American  States  which  seem  to  have 
been  invented  for  the  exprt'ss  purpose  of  swindling  English 
investors  out  of  their  money.  Its  Government,  so  far  as  it  has 
any,  is  understood  to  be  Republican.  Its  area  is  believed  to 
be  about  40,000  square  miles,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
virgin  forest,  altogether  unexplored.  Its  population  is  believed 
to  be  some  quarter  of  a  million,  mostly  aboriginal  Indians  and 
half-castes.  As  for  its  revenue,  its  exi>enditure,  and  its  foreign 
trade,  there  are,  to  use  the  terse  words  of  Fenn,  “  no  reliable 
statistics,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  the  entire  revenue 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum  an¬ 
nually  retpiired  for  the  service  of  the  national  debt.”  The 
national  debt  of  Honduras  is,  indeed,  its  only  claim  to  dis- 
tinctimi.  It  reaches  a  total  of  rather  more  than  six  millions 
and  a-half,  which  is  at  the  nite  of  lit)/,  for  each  head  of  the 
population,  and  amuiints  in  etlect  to  a  mortgage  of  I<3()/.  per 
square  mile  upon  the  entire  territory  of  the  Republic. 

•  ^Vhether  a  square  mile  of  virgin  forest  in  Central  America 
is  a  good  security  for  a  loan  of  100/.  is  a  question  as  to  which 
it  would  be  quite  |K)ssible  to  entertain  very  serious  doubt, 
were  it  not  that,  for  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  the  eminent 
bouse  of  Ikschoflscbeim  seems  to  have  ctuisidered  the  invest¬ 


ment  a  sound  cue,  and  to  have  taken  upon  itself  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  introducing  it  to  the  public. 

Honduras,  it  now  np()ears,  first  comnienced  its  independent 
existence  in  1827,  w'ith  a  preliminarv  debt  upon  its  shoulders  of 


existence  in  1827,  w'ith  a  preliminary  debt  upon  its  shoulders  of 
27,2(K)/.  at  six  per  cent.  In  respect  of  this  liability  neither 
principal  nor  interest  was  ever  paid,  and  the  sum  w’as  in¬ 
creased  by  certain  other  items  until  in  the  year  1807  the 
total  debts  of  this  insolvent  little  State  came  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  120,4r>l/.  Ry  an  ingenious  arrangement,  due 
to  a  gentleman  named  Don  lieuii  Alvarado,  of  whom  it  could 
be  wished  that  we  knew  a  little  more  than  w’e  do,  these 
liabilities  were  consolidated  by  an  issue  of  00,000/.  in  live  per 
cent,  bonds ;  and  as  soon  as  this  delicate  negotiation  w'as 
effected,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  M.  S’ictor  Ilerran 
and  Don  C'Krloa  Gutierrez,  the  representatives  of  Honduras  in 


Paris  and  lx)ndon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tirm  of  Messrs. 
lUschoflscheim  and  Goldschmidt  on  the  other,  under  the  terms 
of  which  llie  Messrs.  Dischotfscheim  were  to  lluat  a  loan  of  a 
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circumstances  are  of  that  dignity  and  solemnity  which  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  mark  what  is  known  as  “  the  last  vindication 
of  the  dreaamaje.styof  thelaw.”  Without  entering  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment — on  which,  we 
take  it,  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  tlie  Examiner  have  but 
one  opinion — we  may^  yet  point  out  that  those  among  the 
abolitionists  who  supported  the  8ub.stitution  of  private  for 
public  executions  have,  with  the  best  intentions,  done  no  little 
to  delay  the  realisation  of  their  ultimate  object.  “Out  of 
sight,”  as  the  old  proverb  says,  “  is  out  of  mind  ;  ”  and  now 
that  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  is  carried  out  with  closed 
doors  there  is  some  danger  lest  it  should  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  capital  punishment  is  a  sort  of  painful 
necessity  into  the  operation  of  which  it  is  upon  the  whole 
moat  pleasant  net  to  inquire  too  closely.  To  us  it  seems  that 
if  hanging  be  really  a  good  thing,  calculated  to  produce  an  ‘ 
increased  respect  for  law  and  justice  and  an  enhanced  estimate 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  it  is  a  mistake  that  it  should  be 
done  in  private  with  no  one  but  a  reporter  or  two  to  be 
edified  by  the  spectacle.  It  is  consequently  not  so  much 
matter  of  regret  as  it  might  at  first  seem  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  London  daily  Press  should  have  led 
it  to  give  a  full  and  “  special  ”  account  of  Monday  morning’s 
work.  It  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  be  occasionally  re¬ 
minded  how  it  is  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  vindicated, 
and  how  we  wake  a  man  up  in  the  morning — a  criminal,  it  is 
granted — and  take  him  out  into  the  open  air,  allowing  him  to 
pray  aloud  as  he  goes  along,  and  so  quietly  and  exp^itiously 
break  his  neck,  in  much  the  same  businesslike  kind  of  way  as 
that  in  which  an  experienced  butcher  piths  a  bullock  or  cuts 
the  throat  of  a  pig. 


million  sterling  nominal  value,  while  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  was  to  pay  in  return  an  annuity  of  140,000/.  a  year  for 
fifteen  years,  thus  making  a  total  repayment  of  considerably 
more  than  two  millions.  The  prospectus  stated  that  the  loan 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  towards  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  inter-oceanic  railway  from  Puerto  Caballos',  on 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific.  The  in¬ 
terest  and  sinking  fund  were  stated  to  be  specially  guaranteed 
by  a  first  charge  upon  the  intended  railway  and  its  re¬ 
venue,  and  also  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  whole  of 
the  domain  and  mahogany  forests  or  the  State  of  Honduras. 
How  far  the  Messrs.  Bischoft'sebeim  believed  all  this  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say,  as  Mr.  Henry  Louis  Bischofi’seheim, 
the  representative  of  the  firm  in  London,  has  not  presented 
himself  before  the  Committee  to  be  examined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  knew  perfectly  well  that 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretence^ 
for  in  the  “  Historical  Account”  of  Honduras  for  which  he  is 
responsible  we  find  it  frankly  admitted  that  “  the  Republic  of 
Honduras  had  not  that  state  of  material  development,  density 
of  population,  favourable  condition  of  finances,  organised  re¬ 
sources,  or  industry  and  commerce,  to  be  in  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  position  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  a  million  sterllnpy  with 
probabilities  of  success  in  the  English  market-;  that  is,  a  loan 
thirty-six  times  greater  than  that  part  of  the  federal  debt  be¬ 
longing  to  Honduras  which  had  just  been  arranged,  and  the 
interest  on  which  the  Republic  had  neither  been  able  to  pay 
nor  to  give  anything  on  account  of  it  for  forty  years,  although 
the  amount  of  that  interest  was  then  only  1,G32/.  a  year.” 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  however,  the  loan  was  ultimately 
placed,  the  chief  and  indeed  almost  the  only  agent  in  the  trans¬ 
action  being  the  notorious  Mr.  Lefevre.  M  e  have  not  the 
space  to  follow  in  detail  the  extraordinary  history  which  now 
follows.  Indeed,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  itself  is  con¬ 
fessedly  imperfect,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  stated  to  nave  been  obtained  “  with  great  difficulty  and  by 
slow  degrees.”  It  must  sufiice  to  say  that  in  the  May  of  1869  a 
second  loon  for  two  millions  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  and 
that  not  twelve  months  afterwards,  in  tue  spring  of  1870,  the 
funds  of  the  1867  loan  being  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  Paris 
loan  of  1861)  having  as  yet  produced  but  little,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  indefatigable  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  to  bring  out  yet  a 
third  loan  of  two  millions  >ind  a-half.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  public  was  getting  a  little  shy  of  Honduras.  “  It  is  easy 
to  understand,”  says  the  “  Historical  Account,”  “  the  difficulty 
of  issuing  a  third  loan  for  the  construction  of  the  IIondurM 
Rail^’ay,  when  there  were  already  two  in  the  maiket,  one  in 
London  and  the  other  at  Paris  ;  the  public  being  alarmed  at 
the  conditions  of  the  second  loan,  and  the  Government  having 
no  new  guarantees  to  offer,  either  real  or  even  nominal.”  Sonae- 
thing  accordingly  had  to  he  done  to  restore  confidence,  and  to 
bring  back  a  healthy  tone  to  the  njarket.  What  was  done  was 
eminently  ingenious.  Nine  days  before  the  issuing  of  the  pro¬ 
spectus  a  statement  appeared  in  the  Money  Article  of  the  Ttmet, 
which  was  then  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Sampson,  to  the  effect 
that  a  couple  of  ships,  the  Lizard  and  the  Jlope^  “  had  arrived 
from  Truxillo  with  cargoes  of  mahogany  and  fustic  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Bischoffscheiin  and  Goldschuiidt,  on  account  of  the 
Honduras  Railway  Loan.”  “  In  the  opinion  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee,”  runs  the  Report,  “  the  purcha.se  of  these  cargoes  and 
the  announcements  of  their  arrival  in  the  form  above  referred 
to  were  intended  to  induce,  and  did  induce,  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  hypothecated  forests  were  providing  means 
for  paying  the  interest  upon  the  loan.”  The  bait,  how’ever, 
priHiueed  its  effect.  The  fresh  loan  came  out,  and  by  means  of 
a  most  ingenious  and  very  complicated  arrangement  the  Messrs. 
Rischoflscheim  were  held  out  as  the  contractors  for  it  when  the 
real  contractor  was  Mr.  Lefevre.  How  this  enterprising  gentle¬ 
man  got  the  scrip  of  all  three  loans  almost  entirely  into  his  own 
hands  at  considerably  below  its  issue  price  ;  how  with  the  aid 
of  a  certain  Mr.  Darclay  and  a  certain  Mr.  Evans  he  succeeded 
in  completely  rigging  the  market,  by  forcing  the  stock  up  to  a 
fictitious  price ;  how  “  fifty  or  one  hundred  men  in  the  market 
were  inakiug  prices  in  the  stock,  and  were  dealing  with  each 
other  and  the  brokers  all  round  ”  ;  how  “  one  jobber  bought  and 
sold  the  loiui  (2,500,000/.)  once  over  how  “  one  broker  had  on 
the  balance  on  his  dealings  600,000/.  nominal  scrip,  which  he 
had  purcha8t*d,  and  which  he  delivered  to  Mr.  Lefevre  on  the 
first  settlement  in  the  stock,  receiving  from  him  the  price  he 
had  paid  for  it  ” ;  how  by  these  means  the  premium  was  kept 
up  until  the  whole  of  the  stock  had  passed  out  of  the  hands 
ot  Mr.  Lefevre  and  into  the  hands  of  the  general  public — all 
these  are  points  for  the  detailed  history  of  which  the  Report 
itself  must  be  consulted.  As  long  as  it  suited  Mr.  Lefevre’s 
operations  to  buy  back  and  so  to  make  a  market,  the  price  was 
well  preserved.  As  soon  as  he  ceased  this  bulling  process 
the  bubble  collapsed,  aud  in  a  few  days  the  stock  fell  from  a 
premium  to  72  and  from  72  to  45.  From  45  it  fell  yet  further 
to  its  present  price  of  6/.  per  the  100/.  bond,  which  is,  we  take 
it,  very  much  above  its  real  value. 
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How  the  indefati^ble  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  actually  tried 
to  float  another  loan  of  no  less  than  fifteen  millions  tor  the 
purpose  of  convertin^^  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway,  which  only 
existed  in  his  own  vivid  imagination,  into  a  “  ship  railway  ” 
which  should  bodily  transport  entire  vessels  with  their  cargoes 
from  the  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  how,  as  a  last  desperate 
resource,  when  a  little  interest  had  to  be  paid.  Captain  Bedford 
Pim  went  over  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  fifth  loan,  and  was  very 
properly  locked  up  by  the  Parisian  police  for  trying  to  do  so  ; 
how  some  portions  of  the  railway,  about  00  miles  in  length, 
are  believed  to  have  been  completed,  in  respect  of  which 
689,745/.  has  been  paid  to  the  contractors;  how,  with  the 
exception  of  this,  in  round  numbers,  700,000/.,  no  one 
seems  to  have  the  least  idea  of  what  has  become  of  the  five 
and  a-half  millions  which  Honduras  has  borrowed  within  the 
last  eight  years;  how  the  payments,  such  as  they  are,  which 
have  been  made  on  account  of  interest  and  in  discharge  of 
bonds  drawn,  have  been  wholly  provided  for  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  loans  themselves;  and  how  Honduras  has  not 
provided  and  apparently  has  not  attempted  to  provide  any 
other  funds  for  that  purpose — on  all  these  points  full  and  most 
entertaining  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report.  The 
moral,  however,  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  a  very  few 
sentences.  Honduras  stock  is  at  present  quoted  at  six, 
which  is  exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  above 
its  intrinsic  value.  The  Inter-Oceanic  Railway  is  not  com¬ 
pleted,  and  in  all  human  probability  never  will  be.  Mr. 
Lefevi’e  has  “closed  his  house  of  business,”  and  is  living  on 
the  Continent.  He  runs  his  horses  on  the  Pnglish  turf  under 
bis  own  name,  and  is  universally  respected.  Me-srs.  Bischoff- 
scheim  and  Goldschmidt  are  being  threatened  with  actions,  on 
the  ground,  it  is  understood,  that  the  statements  made  by  them 
with  regard  to  the  financial  resources  of  Honduras  were  not 
so  accurate  as  could  have  been  wished.  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez 
resides  at  Cornwall  House,  Tufuell  Park.  He  thinks  that  the 
Committee  has  spoken  of  him  in  its  report  in  a  very  unkind 
and  unjustifiable  manner,  and  he  has  written  to  Lord  Derby  to 
say  so.  Captain  Bedford  Pim  still  thinks  that  the  prospects 
of  Honduras  are  hopeful ;  and  what  the  Council  of  the 
Association  of  Foreign  Bondholders  thinks  nobody  either 
knows  or  cares.  It  would  be  interesting — if  we  may,  in  a 
matter  of  such  very  natural  interest,  be  forgiven  an  approach  to 
personality — to  know  what  sort  of  men  Messrs.  Ilerran, 
and  Gutierrez,  and  Bischoffscheim,  and  Lefevre  are  in 
private  life.  Perhaps  the  World  may  have  something 
to  tell  us  on  this  point.  It  has  hitherto  fought  as  shy 
of  the  name  of  Bischoffscheim  as  of  that  of  Grant,  and 
is  possibly  only  biding  its  opportunity.  Meantime  the 
luckless  holders  of  Honduras  stock  will  do  well  to  ponder  on 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Report.  “  Your  Com¬ 
mittee” — so  runs  a  very  significant  sentence — “do  not  dwell 
on  the  transactions  by  which  such  enormous  sums  have  been 
abstracted  from  the  Honduras  Loans,  and  appropriated  among 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  their  management.  Such  acts 
have  no  more  to  do  with  foreign  h»an8  than  with  any  other 
transactions  by  which  the  money  of  one  person  comes  into  the 
possesnion  of  another,  and  is  converted  to  the  use  of  the  de¬ 
positaries.  A  remedy  for  such  proceedings  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  tribunals  of  the  country.” 


RATIONALISM  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  Cardinal  Manning's  testimony  to  the 
^preadof  rationalism  in  this  country.  To  be  sure,  he  delivered 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  it  has  not 
the  high  authority  of  an  unprejudiced  statement;  but  it  may 
be  fairly  weighed  against  the  equally  interested  counter- 
a^ertions  of  Established  Churchmen  that  the  prospects  of  the 
Establishment  are  hopeful,  and  that  the  tide  of  free  thought 
has  turned,  d'he  exaggerated  estimate  of  intellectual  eman¬ 
cipation  at  Oxford  expressed  in  the  )ihrase  “it  (rationalism) 
had  made  the  University  of  Oxford  almost  its  own”  is  con¬ 
doned  by  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  Cambridge- in  this 
context.  This  was  an  injustice  to  the  Eastern  University, 
which  is  playing  a  very  respectable  part  in  forw’arding  the 
slow  but  sure  revolution  in  favour  of  freedom  and  truth. 

Cambridge  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Oxford,  a  manu¬ 
factory  for  curates,  and  also  for  assistant-masters,  with  whom, 
as  with  medical  men,  adherence  to  8<nne  religious  sect  is  part 
of  their  stock-in-trade.  Consequently  college  tutors  and 
lecturers  have  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  announcement  of  hetero¬ 
dox  sentiments.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  and  the 
frowns  and  sneers  of  senior  fellows,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
resident  fellow’s  elected  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
including  the  intellectual  flower  of  the  University,  are  fetirless 
opponents  of  dogmatism.  So  great  is  their  influence  that 
many  with  w’hom  they  have  come  in  contact,  who  have  not 
yet  openly  bruhen  with  their  old  associations,  stand  hesitating 
on  the  very  borders  of  sectarianism,  only  hindered  from  taking 


the  decisive  step  by  indolence  or  worldly  wisdom ;  for  it  should 
be  understood  tnat  avowed  rationalism  closes  the  door  to  much 
preferment.  The  master  and  tutor  of  some  collef^  will 
admit  no  one  of  suspected  principles,  if  they  know  it,  into  the 
educational  staff.  At  other  colleges,  however,  the  anomaly  of 
a  notorious  sceptic  undertaking  the  office  of  drivinj^  students 
to  chapel,  is  not  only  possible,  but  has  been  realised.  No 
unorthodox  candidate,  unless  backed  by  Trinity  College,  can 
hope  for  election  by  the  Senate.  As  a  set-off,  the  election  to 
a  University  living,  when  the  competitors  are  presumably 
more  or  less  orthodox,  may  be  decided  by  a  special  train  full  of 
free-thinking  barristers.  Surelv  it  is  high  time  that  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  incubus  were  shaken  ofr. 

Ordinary  undergraduates  are,  as  a  rule,  either  indifferent  or 
orthodox,  but  at  almost  every  scholars’  table  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
sceptics  may  ba  seen.  The  riot  got  up  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Liberation  Societv’s  meeting  in  the  Guildhall  by  certain 
Churchmen  of  influential  position  owed  some  of  its  broadest 
features  to  sceptical  young  gentlemen  w’ho  fomented  it  with  the 
mischievous  intention  of  deepening  the  disgrace  of  the  original 
agitators.  No  one  who  was  familiar  with  both  Universities 
could  omit  Cambridge  when  alluding  to  University  rationalism. 


BY  SEA  TO  TIMBUCTOO. 

The  inauguration  of  the  silly  season  will  afford  extra 
facilities  for  ventilation  in  the  columns  of  our  daily  contempo¬ 
raries  of  one  of  the  most  Utopian  schemes  of  the  century. 
That  scheme  is  nothing  less  than  the  flooding  of  the  Sahara, 
and  restoration  of  it  to  what  it  ouce  undoubtedly  was — an 
inland  salt  sea.  We  call  the  scheme  Utopian,  not  because  we 
doubt  its  engineering  practicability,  but  because  wo  have  not 
the  least  faith  in  its  utility,  even  if  accomplished.  With 
capital  at  its  back  there  is  hardly  a  f**at  that  engineering 
science  cannot  accomplish.  We  will  not  therefore  pay  so  ill  a 
compliment  to  the  youngest  of  the  recognised  professions  as  to 
suppose  the  task  impracticable,  but  we  will  give  our  reasons 
for  Delieving  that  nobody  who  sank  money  in  the  venture 
would  ever  see  their  principal  again,  or  receive  even  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  dividend  upon  it. 

Just  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  the  Sahara  almost  touches 
the  Atlantic,  in  almost  the  same  latitude  as  Teneriffe,  imd 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  latter.  A  low  line 
of  sandhills  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belta  keeps  out  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  desert  depression  called  the 
Sahara,  which  lies  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 
the  Sahara  side  of  these  sandhills  is  a  still  greater  depression,  a 
valley,  known  as  “El  Jufl,”  the  bed  of  which  is  in  some  places 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
which  shows  by  incrustations  of  salt  that  at  some  epoch  it 
formed  a  salt  inland  sea.  From  these  sandhills  to  Timbuctoo, 
the  metropolis  of  North-West  Central  Africa,  is  about  eight 
hundred  miles.  The  trade  of  Timbuctoo  with  Europe  is  said 
to  be  as  great  as  three  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  the 
goods  that  form  the  items  of  trade  at  present  pass  through 
Morocco,  and  thence  go  by  caravan  over  the  desert,  a  distance 
of  two  thousand  miles.  The  suggestion  is,  that  by  cutting 
through  these  sandhill^  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  would  flow 
into  the  depression,  and  would  atl'ord  water  carriage  direct  to 
Timbuctoo,  to  the  benefit  alike  of  the  latter  town  and  of 
English  traders.  Timbuctoo  lies  some  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Niger,  which  drains  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  ^  The 
navigation  of  the  Niger  is  diflicult,  and  little  known  in  its 
upper  region,  and  this  fact,  coupled  w  ith  the  extra  distance  to 
tlie  bight  from  England,  forms  a  strong  argument  again-t  any 
development  of  water  trarfic  by  that  route.  Between  the 
water-beds  of  the  Gambia  and  Niger,  juiother  proposed  route, 
lie  highlands,  which  would  be  latal  to  water  traffic,  and 
would  necessitate  unloading  and  intermediate  caravan  carriage. 
We  are  willing  to  allow  that,  if  water  carriage  to  limbuct^ 
for  sliips  of  large  tonnage  should  ever  be  established,  it  will 
be  done  with  greater  ease  by  the  El  Julf  route  than  by  any 
other.  But  to  accomplish  a  great  engineering  feat,  capital  U 
necessary,  and  to  induce  the  public  to  risk  their  capital  in 
such  a  speculation  good  reason  should  be  shown  for  believing 
that  a  fair  return  upon  the  outlay  will  be  yielded.  The 
amount  of  the  outlay,  and  also  the  probability  of  returns,  must 
be  calculated  together.  The  populationofTiinbuctooissetdown 
at  twenty  thousand.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  not  conclude 
that  the*  trade  which  such  a  population  would  carry  would 
be  confined  to  their  own  wants,  any  more  than  the  trade  of 
the  port  of  London  is  confined  to  the  requirements  of  the 
metropolis  alone.  No  doubt  many  other  African  populations 
trade  through  Timbuctoo  with  England,  and  would  increase 
their  demand  and  supplies  if  water  carriage  were  opened  up. 
But  let  us  be  liberal  in  our  estimate,  and  allow  that  a  trade 
of  250,000  persons,  equivalent  to  the  population  of  one  of 
our  own  large  midland  towus,  would  be  opened  to  us,  if 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie  and  Sir 
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Arthur  Cotton  were  duly  carried  out,  and  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration  with  our  estimate  of  the  requisite  outlay. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mere  fact  of  tapping  ” 
the  sandhills  at  the  Bella,  and  letting  in  the  Atlantic, 
in  a  stream  of  the  size  of  the  Suez  Canal,  would  necessarily 
restore  the  Sahara  to  the  conditions  of  an  inland  sea. 
The  amount  of  water  which  would  thence  flow  in  would  be 
much  less  than  that  which  the  waterahed  of  the  Sahara 
already  absorbs,  without  any  result  towards  irrigating  it.  The 
same  cause — evaporation,  whicli  keeps  the  ocean  within  bounds, 
though  it  receives  the  principal  rivers  of  the  globe — keeps  also 
sundry  inland  seas  within  their  bounds,  and  is  the  reason  why 
the  Sahara  is  at  this  moment  a  desert  and  not  a  sea.  The  Dead 
Sea  receives  the  .Jordan,  and  has  no  outlet.  The  Caspian 
receives  large  rivers,  the  Volga,  Ural,  and  Koura,  and  innume¬ 
rable  other  small  rivers;  the  three  first-named  each  drain 
a  watershed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 
The  Sea  of  Aral  receives  the  Ox  us  or  A  moo  Daria,  and 
the  Sir  Darin,  and  yet  grows  no  bigger;  and  both  these  two 
seas  are  in  comparatively  colder  latitudes,  where  evaporation 
is  much  less  than  in  the  African  desert.  Luke  Tchad,  to  the 
east  of  the  Sahara,  receives  one  large  and  sundry  small  streams, 
and  yet  boasts  no  outlet.  AVith  these  precedents  before  us,  it 
is  plain  that  in  order  to  first  fill,  and  then  to  keep  filled,  the 
Sahara  as  a  sea,  a  stream  must  bo  turned  into  it  even 
greater  than  all  the  rivers  which  together  drain  into 
the  seas  of  Caspian  and  Ural.  The  dimensions  of  such  a 
canal  would,  at  a  rough  guess,  be  such  as  would  convey  a  flow 
of  w'uter  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  Thames  at  the  Nore  at 
high  water,  if  not  larger.  The  length  of  the  canal — pending 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  district,  w’hich  has  not  yet  been 
carried  out — cannot  be  definitely  staited,  nor  can  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  sandhills  to  be  cut  through  be  known  ns  yet;  but 
the  mere  thought  of  a  canal  which  should 'carry  so  large  a 
stream  must  suggest  of  itself  a  terrific  outlay,  more  than  the 
mutual  trades  of  ICngland  and  America  could  repay,  even  if 
the  length  of  it  and  the  engineering  difliculties  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  w’ere  no  more  than  those  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Another  difficulty  presents  itself  to  our  minds,  which  has 
not  yet  been  touched  upon  by  any  correspondent  in  our  daily 
contemporaries.  Granting  the  canal  made,  the  Sahara  duly 
flooded,  free  access  for  shijjs  of  thousands  of  tons  to  the  heart 
of  the  desert,  w  hat  guarantee  have  we  that  those  ships  could 
ever  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Timbuctoo,  or  at  any  place 
whence  land  carriage  would  be  practicable  ?  The  geography 
of  Timbuctoo,  to  the  north,  is  a  slope,  falling  away  from 
the  watershed  (»f  the  Niger  in  the  direction  of  the 
desert,  but  gradually,  and  with  no  sudden  depression. 
When  the  Niger  overflows,  its  floods  surround  Timbuctoo,  and 
some  of  the  suiqilus  w’ater  drains  aw’ay  tow’ards  the  desert, 
where  it  is  lost  by  evaporation.  This  seems  to  point  to  a  low 
and  shelving  shore  on  the  north  side  of  Timbuctoo,  in  the 
direction  whither  the  Utopian  fcsea  is  to  be  led.  First,  will 
the  new  sea  reach  Timbuctoo  ?  and  if  so,  to  what  depth  ? 
Unless  deep  water  can  be  found  close  up  to  the  landing,  ships 
will  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  offing,  and  goods  will  have 
to  be  brought  to  shore  by  canoes  through  a  shallow  marine 
swamp.  Quays  and  landing-stages  will  be  impracticable, 
without  infinite  expense  and  dredging.  Again,  the  force  of 
water  ever  flowing  into  the  canal  from  the  Atlantic,  wdth  a  pre¬ 
valence  of  westerly  winds,  will  make  navigation  from  the  inland 
sea  to  the  ocean  impossible  except  with  the  aid  of  tugs,  another 
item  in  working  expenses.  If  the  Suez  Canal  is  not  a  pro¬ 
fitable  speculation,  with  the  trade  of  India  paH.sing  through  it, 
how  can  the  trade  of  an  inland  collection  of  mud  huts  and 
petty  populations  repay  outlay  on  a  w’ork  such  as  we  have 
sketched  ?  We  point  out  all  these  difficulties  in  no  un¬ 
friendly  spirit,  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  no  returns 
of  trade  will  ever  repay  a  shilling  per  cent,  upon  the 
outlay,  even  if  the  navigation  proposed  could  be  carried 
out.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  a  most  eminent  officer  of  Koyal 
Engineers,  holds,  we  know,  a  different  opinion,  but  we 
should  have  a  higher  estimate  of  the  soundness  of 
that  gallant  gentleman’s  estimates  if  he  had  not  before  now 
advocated  some  other  most  Utopian  schemes.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  since  he  published  pamphlets  seeking  to  show  that  if 
canals  of  six  feet  depth  were  constructed  through  India  steam 
barges  could  remuneratively  navigate  them  at  a  mte  of  tivenft/ 
miles  per  hour  I  There  is  hardly  a  bargee  afloat  who  would 
not  smile  at  the  incalculable  horse-power  necessary  to  attain 
such  a  speed  with  a  loaded  barge  even  in  sixty  feet  of  water, 
and  wrould  be  aware  that  in  six  feet  of  water  such  a 
craft  would,  though  she  might  draw  not  more  than  two  feet  at 
rest,  draw  her  sternpost  down  to  the  bottom  when  forced 
half  that  pace.  Also  it  is  known  to  every  civil  engineer 
that  such  a  displacement  of  water  at  such  a  speed  would 
create  a  swell  that  would  knock  to  pieces  even  stone-coped 
banks  in  a  week.  We  quote  this  theory  of  Sir  Arthur  Cot¬ 
ton’s  as  an  excuse  for  our  hu\ing  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  estimates  in  the  , question  now  before  us 


Ilis  well-known  philanthropy  leads  him,  we  fear,  into 
over-sanguine  anticipations  when  he  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  a  scheme  for  benefiting  any  branch  of  mankind. 
But  though  we  thus  are  sceptical  of  any  practical  utility  in 
the  scheme  proposed,  we  would  not  in  the  least  dissuade  the 
originators  fi  om  the  proposed  exploration  which  is  now  sought 
to  be  orgsnised  as  a  preliminary  to  the  realisation  of  the 
scheme.  We  should  welcome  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  researches  and 
investigations  in  the  bed  of  the  dried-up  sea  for  two  reasons — 
firstly,  because  any  new  geographical  details  are  always  of 
interest,  even  if  they  lead  to  no  commercial  results ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  feel  sure  that  his  explorations,  if 
thoroughly  carried  out,  will  convince  him  and  his  brother 
enthusiasts,  or  at  least  will  convince  unprejudiced  observers, 
of  the  commercial  impracticability  of  the  speculation  now 
under  discussion. 


“BLAGUE.” 

It  is  an  old  truism  which  says  that  manners  and  minds 
alter  nearly  with  every  twelve  months;  and  if  the  saying 
finds  reason  for  application  in  every  civilised  country,  it  seems 
more  noteworthy  in  France  than  anyw'here  else.  Were  one 
to  suppose  that  Itivurol  and  Chanifort,  those  subtle  masters 
in  the  art  of  coining  epigrams,  and  even  the  sans-culotte 
Camille  Desmoulins,  could  reappear  among  the  modern 
Parisians,  who  at  the  present  time  turn  wit  into  a  profession 
and  more  or  less  improve  the  pages  of  French  papers,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  could  discern  one  spark  of  their  own 
incisive  yet  wdthal  terse  and  elegant  espnt  in  the  flow  of 
that  somewhat  unpalatable  humour  that  is  most  relished  by 
the  French  generation  of  to-day.  Rivarol  and,  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree,  Chamfort,  were  national  types;  theirs  w'as  in 
essence  the  native  wit  so  exclusively  belonging  to  the  French 
temperament  in  its  unbiassed  pungency  ;  no  slang  disfigured 
it ;  w  hen  it  wras  expressed  no  unhealthy  ideas,  no  underlying 
coarseness,  were  to  be  detected  in  the  flow  of  their  double- 
edged  epigrams.  Their  vein,  in  fact,  was  as  divergent  from 
the  wit  of  the  Boulevard  as  the  society  of  their  time  is 
unlike  the  society  of  the  present  characteristic  period.  It 
would  be  curious  to  follow  the  divers  stages  in  the  decadence 
of  French  esprit,  beginning  by  the  wits  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  passing  through  Paul  Louis  Courrier  and  Alphonse 
Karr,  and  ending  by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  tils,  and  M.  Henri 
Rochefort.  Under  the  influence  of  political  events  and  social 
struggles,  the  far-famed  French  epigrammatic  style  may  be 
said  to  have  become  all  but  extinct.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say  that  it  has  assumed  a  new  form,  calling  for  a 
new  denomination,  however  degenerate  may  be  the  first,  and 
however  trivial  the  latter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  unw’elcome 
shape  of  French  humour  has  steadily  penetrated  everywhere, 
and  taken  all  things  by  storm.  Every  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  has  bent  and  bends  still  under  its  influence  ;  it  has  made 
havoc  in  politics,  and  ever  and  anon  it  soars  triumphantly 
over  the  bloodiest  scenes  of  foreign  and  civil  strife.  It  is 
found  making  a  pun  on  the  name  of  a  lost  battle,  or  topping 
a  murder  with  a  jeit  de  mot  of  sinister  jocularity  ;  its  adepts 
are  among  the  defenders  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  as  well 
as  with  the  supporters  of  Radicalism,  and  it  cracks  its  jokes 
os  glibly  on  the  guillotine  as  in  the  drawing-room.  Nothing 
at  times  can  be  more  fiercely  ludicrous,  nor  at  others  more 
fulsome  and  dismal,  sparing,  as  it  does,  no  one  and  nothing, 
and  leaving  on  its  pas.sage  deep  marks  of  claws  and  teeth. 
It  is  neither  disarmed  by  old  age  nor  weakness,  and  it  cares 
not  what  reputation  it  destroys  or  what  happiness  it  wrecks, 
so  long  as  the  witticism  tells  on  the  victim. 

As  a  rule,  the  French  have  always  been  credited  with  an 
eagerness  for  hons  mots  which  leads  them  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  in  the  pursuit  of  a  successful  joke.  There  ai*e  but  too 
many  instances  of  men  otherwise  serious  and  humane  having 
gratified  this  contemptible  tendency  at  the  expense  of  a  life’s 
reputation,  and  Voltaire,  in  this  respect,  was  not  the  least  of 
oll'enders.  But  the  whole  measure  in  the  past  of  such  soft 
iniquities  would  scarcely  amount  to  a  tithe  of  modern 
inuendos.  “  Blague,”  as  the  hiunorous  spirit  of  the  day  is 
denominated,  has  a  root  in  the  mind  of  almost  every  thinking 
Frenchman,  and  it  is  all  the  more  perverting  because  it  has 
so  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  reading  com¬ 
munity  that  none  can  do  without  literature  not  enhanced 
with  a  few  grains  of  the  popular  spice.  Amidst  the  literati 
and  journalists  who  stand  reputed  with  peculiar  skill  in  its 
distribution,  there  are  two  men  whose  achievements  may  be 
described  as  colossal  in  the  share  they  have  had  in  teaching 
Frenchmen  in  general  and  Parisians  in  particular  to  dote  on 
their  unscrupulous  and  relentless  satire.  In  MM.  Meilhac 
and  Ilal^vy,  the  joint  collaborateurs  of  M.  Offenbach, 
“  Blague  ”  has  found  two  high-priests  of  singular  power  and 
fertility ;  in  the  hands  of  these  ingenious  authors,  themselves 
the  veritable  incarnation  of  literary  decadence,  the  theatre 
has  been  all  but  completely  transformed,  the  French  stage 
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has  turned  into  something  very  like  that  queer  loophole  of 
Victor  Hugo’s  Notre  Dame  de  Farts,  contrived  for  the 
exhibition  of  wry  faces  by  competitors  for  the  ropery  of 
fools.  It  is  DO  expression  of  art  to  am  ole  about 

the  stage  and  indiscriminately  parody  all  men,  ideas,  and 
things  in  expressions  that  are  to  Moliere’s  -what  vitriol  is  to 
wine ;  but  the  twin  playwrights  possessed  unparalleled  skill 
in  devising  such  exhibitions,  and  although  the  public’s  throat 
rose  at  first  at  the  scalding  draught,  it  was  got  down  at  last, 
by  dint  of  habit :  playgoers  began  to  like,  and  in  courw  of 
time  to  adore  it.  That  which  obviously  delighted  the  Parisian 
public  was  the  spirit  of  cynical  disi-espect  that  swelled  out 
of  every  utterance  of  M.  Oflenbach’s  literary  colleagues; 
nothing  found  mercy  at  their  hands,  and  so  much  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  they  were  impartial  in  their  distribution  of  ruth¬ 
less  mockery.  MM.  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy  have  dragged 
antiquity  before  the  footlights,  and  made  heroes  so  disport 
themselves  to  the  tune  of  bacchic  melody  as  to  excite  the 
thickest  and  most  trivial  bursts  of  merriment.  They  have 
dubbed  Homer  with  a  cardboard  nose,  and  administered 
absinthe  to  the  wise  Nestor.  It  seems  indeed  strange,  and 
strangely  characteristic  of  national  fall,  that  a  keen-witted  and 
tasteful  public  should  have  been  captivated  by  these  gross 
antics;  it  is  true  that  MM.  Meilhac  and  Ilaldvy  did  not  per¬ 
sistently  show  themselves  as  the  trite  authors  of  “  La  Belle 
H^l^ue.”  Their  destructive  satire  ran  loose  upon  more  modem 
objects,  and  their  parody  often  yielded  pieces  of  tierce  and 
powerful  mockery.  Militarism,  petty  royalty,  truckling 
courtiers,  and  heavy  formalism  were  maltreated,  not 
without  keenness  or  lack  of  penetration.  These  satires,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  the  exception  ;  and  moreover  the  two  authors 
never  departed  throughout  from  their  deep*  set  system  of 
turning  everything  into  boisterous  ridicule.  It  appears  as  if 
in  them  Frenchmen  hailed  individuals  who  for  the  first  time 
dared  to  give  utterance  to  the  scoffing  disbelief  which  is  now 
prevalent  in  the  tone  of  French  society.  For  the  public,  they 
were  the  representatives  of  irreverence,  whereof  **  Blague  ”  is 
the  distinctly  natural  expression.  Many  are  those  who  since 
then  have  trodden  in  the  paths  traced  by  those  bold  innova¬ 
tors;  and  the  Paris  theatres  are  all  but  flooded  with  the 
productions  of  their  pupils  and  imitators. 

Turning  to  other  sides,  it  is  but  natural  to  find  elsewhere 
the  stigma  of  a  poisonous  humour  that  is  paramount  in  so 
vastly  important  a  department  of  literature  as  the  drama, 
but  what  strikes  as  anomalous  is  that  **  Blague  ”  should  have 
left  its  unwelcome  mark  in  branches  of  art  that  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  eflervescence  of  witticism.  That 
“  Blague  ”  should  predominate  in  caricature  is  plausible ;  the 
leading  artists  of  the  day,  like  M.  Grdvin,  may  be  said  to 
cultivate  it  with  passionate  fervour,  and  the  difference 
between  his  unpleasant  drawings  and  the  fine  portraitures  of 
Daumier  and  Granville  is  detected  with  even  more  facility 
than  the  difierence  between  Meilhac  and  Haldvy  and  any  wit 
of  a  preceding  generation.  In  journalism  also  the  monster 
exercises  a  potent  sway ;  few  journalists,  even  of  a  higher 
class,  are  free  from  a  taint  of  Blague;”  many  systematically 
cultivate  it  as  the  most  formidable  weapon  in  polemics,  and 
one  may  safely  point  to  the  uncompromising  and  epithetic 
champion  of  Ultramontanism,  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  as  one  of 
the  much  feared  and  callous  hluyueurs  of  the  French  world  of 
daily  literature.  There  does  not  lie  the  seeming  anomaly ; 
it  is  rather  when  the  tone  of  political  discussion  is  examined 
that  the  invasion  of  the  jeering  and  desecrating  mockery  calls 
forth  wonder.  Blague  ”  had  its  seat  in  the  Ijegislative  Body 
under  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  M.  Ernest  Picard,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  irksome  to  draw  a  list  of  those  who  fill  his  office 
in  the  present  Assemblv.  Not  even  the  higher  branch  of  graphic 
art  has  been  preserved^ ;  painting  labours  under  the  influence 
of  “  Blague  that  is  to  say,  of  what  is  erroneously  denomi¬ 
nated  the  liealistic  school  and  its  tail  of  sour  eccentricities  of 
the  brush.  The  pictures  of  men  like  M.  Courbet  and 
M.  Manet,  parodies  as  they  are  of  all  manners  and  styles,  are 
due  to  the  same  influence  that  leads  Frenchmen  to  burn,  and 
destroy,  and  libel  whatever  imposes  itself  either  by  right  of 
excellence  or  by  right  of  tradition.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
recognise  a  kind  of  unit^  in  the  indiscriminate  scoffing  which 
manifests  itself  on  all  sides,  thereby  pointing  to  a  sign  of  the 
times  more  ominous  than  a  transient  fit  of  fashion. 

“  Blague  ”  has  obviously  been  fostered  through  more  than 
one  incentive.  Being  as  it  is  an  expression  of  systematic 
destructiveness,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  a  series  of 
intellectual  and  social  transformations.  For  the  last  half  of 
a  century  the  mood  of  France  has  been  unswerving  in  its 
quenchless  pursuit  of  new  things,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
social  anomalies,  revolutions,  and  anarchv  have  thrown  the 
national  mind  into  such  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion  as  to 
leave  alive  nothing  save  an  untutored  and  hazy  irreverence 
for  all  things  in  general,  and  a  vague  wish  to  replace  them 
by  something  else  without  a  shadow  of  a  notion  of  what 
that  is  to  be.  The  past  fifty  years  have  been  for  the 


French  a  penod  which  may  be  described  as  that  of  extremes. 
Eve^  possible  exaggeration  of  political  and  literary  dreaming 
found  vent  within  the  time ;  minds  were  constantly  excited 
and  fev^^  by  the  appearance  of  heterodox  schemes  and 
Ideas.  Ihe  French  have  a  lively  sense  of  ridicule,  and  the 
exa  gyration  brought  forth  a  corresponding  amount  of 
incredulity  and  caricature  which  may  easily  be  understood  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  chronic  bent.  1830  was  a  period  of 
literary  extremes ;  excessive  sobriety  on  the  part  or  the  old 
school  of  writers  gave  rise  to  extreme  violence  on  the  part  of 
young  innovators  in  rushing  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
whole  corUge  of  literary  iconoclasts  came  out  into  the  field, 
and  the  world  of  letters  presented  a  parti-coloured  as  well  as 
brilliant  sight.  Imitation  of  recently  discovered  poets  reached 
the  ver^e  of  ludicrousness  ;  Byron  was  copied  even  to  his 
complexion  and  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  and  poets  strutted 
about  the  streets  clad  in  mediaeval  costumes  and  scarlet  satin 
waistcoats.  This  comical  side  of  the  Romantique  movement, 
which  was  hardly  less  ludicrous  in  literature,  could  not  but 
lead  to  a  strong  reaction.  Therein  was  fostered  the  prevalent 
French  wit  of  to-day.  It  gained  strength  as  revolutions  gave 
rise  to  new  eccentricities  and  steadily  displaced  the  more 
subtle,  less  trite,  but  as  incisive  esprit  of  former  days,  and 
penetrated  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  intellectual  life. 
Nowadays  Blague”  spreads  everywhere.  It  inspires  the 
deputy  on  his  Parliamentary  bench,  just  as  it  constitutes  the 
weapon  of  a  journalist;  it  inspires  a  cascade  on  the  stage 
ns  it  finds  vent  through  the  mouth  of  an  exalted  functionary 
at  an  official  reception ;  it  leads  the  gavroche  to  hurl  a 
parting  taunt  before '  he  falls  from  the  crest  of  a  barricade, 
and  it  is  equally  facetious  on  the  particular  grimace  of  a 
culprit  about  to  pass  from  life  on  the  scaffold  as  on  an  absurd 
situation  in  an  unsuccessful  play.  Such  is  the  prevailing 
kind  of  wit  in  French  society.  It  seems  as  if  it  could  be 
followed  by  no  worse  form,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  one  more  lowly  and  degenerate. 


IITERATUKE. 


DILKE’S  PAPERS  OP  A  CRITIC. 

The  Papers  of  a  Critic.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  the  late 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
his  Grandson,  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London :  Murray. 

These  interesting  volumes  are  compounded  of  two 
somewhat  incongruous  elements,  the  more  valuable  of 
which  has  been  stinted  to  serve  the  less.  The  memoir 
of  Mr.  Dilke,  disproportionate  in  extent  to  the  selection 
from  his  critical  writings,  surpasses  these  in  general 
interest  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio.  Their  reproduction 
in  compliance  with  the  persistent  demand  for  them  is 
no  doubt  legitimate  and  judicious.  Their  attractiveness 
is  notwithstanding  confined  in  great  measure  to  the 
amateur  of  literary  puzzles,  while  the  memoir  teems 
with  universal  human  interest,  and,  carried  out  on  a 
more  ample  scale,  would  constitute  an  important  section 
in  an  as  yet  unwritten  chapter  in  English  literary 
history.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  Mr.  Dilke’s 
critical  writings  are  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  vexed 
questions  relating  either  to  Pope  or  to  the  Junius 
enigma.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
acumen  and  perseverance  employed  in  the  investigation 
of  Pope’s  life.  This  scrutiny  is  nevertheless  a  process 
of  which  few  will  care  to  know  more  than  the  final 
result,  which  is  fully  embodied  in  Mr.  El  win’s  edition 
of  Pope,  and  might  be  substantially  imparted  within 
very  narrow  limits.  By  the  very  accuracy  of 
his  researches  Mr.  Dilke  has  in  a  manner  super¬ 
seded  himself;  his  inquiry  in  its  original  form  is 
a  model  and  a  bonne  bouche  for  experts,  but  hardly  a 
book  for  the  public.  The  papers  on  Junius  are  no 
doubt  indispensable  to  specialists  in  this  department, 
but  they  and  their  theme  alike  suffer  from  the  writer’s 
unacquaintanco  with  the  latest  phase  of  the  discussion. 
If  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Twisleton  have 
not  absolutely  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the 
Franciscans,  they  have  at  least  placed  arms  of  precision 
in  their  hands.  So  candid  a  critic  as  Mr.  Dilke,  could 
he  return  to  earth,  would  hardly  dispute  that  the 
problem,  even  if  still  unsolved,  had  not  remained  pre¬ 
cisely  as  he  left  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glimpse 
which  we  are  allowed  to  obtain  of  the  stores  of  Mr. 
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Dilke’s  correspondence  shows  how  valuable  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literary  history  of  the  past  generation 
their  publication  would  be.  We  trust  that  such  a 
publication  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity  ; 
lor  the  present,  possibly  of  propriety  and  discretion. 
We  are  far  more  interested  in  the  literary  and  political 
activity  which  has  contributed  to  shape  our  own  lives 
than  in  nice  investigations  into  the  private  life  of  a  poet 
which  leave  his  substantial  influence  totally  unaffected. 

Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  was  bom  on  December  8, 
1789.  The  events  of  his  earlier  life  are  very  jejunely 
narrated  ;  the  chief  among  them  seem  to  have  been  his 
entry,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  public  service  in  the 
Navy  Pay  Office,  and  his  friendship  with  Keats,  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  still  more  intimate  connection 
from  happening  to  be  the  trustee  of  Miss  Frances  B., 
the  object  of  the  poePs  ardent  attachment.  It  is  sadly 
disenchanting  to  find  this  lady  writing  ten  years  after¬ 
wards  on  the  question  of  a  proposed  memoir  of  her 
lover  : — “The  kindest  act  would  bo  to  let  him  rest  for 
ever  in  the  obscurity  to  which  circumstances  have  con¬ 
demned  him.”  Keats  had  said  of  himself  in  a  letter 
now  for  the  first  time  published  : — “  If  I  should  die  I 
have  leflb  no  immortal  work  behind  me ;  nothing  to 
make  my  friends  proud  of  my  memory,  but  I  have  loved 
the  principle  of  beauty  in  all  things,  and  if  I  had  had 
time  I  would  have  made  myself  remembered.”  The 
other  letters  from  him  here  published  are  in  his  jocose 
vein.  Reynolds,  Brown,  Hood,  Procter,  and  other 
members  of  the  same  literary  circle,  were  among  Mr. 
Dilke’s  intimate  friends  at  this  time.  It  is  not  w'onder- 
fnl  that  wo  should  find  him  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  writing  frequently  in 
the  London  Magazine  and  Retrospective  Review.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  exceedingly  reticent 
about  his  contributions,  and  his  reserve  is  imitated  by 
his  descendant.  In  1828  occurred  the  chief  event  of 
his  life,  his  connection  with  the  Athenceum^  of  which  ho 
became  sole  editor  and  j)rincipal  proprietor  two  years 
subsequently.  In  this  capacity,  by  simple  rectitude  and 
independence,  he  achieved  one  of  the  most  important 
services  ever  performed  to  English  literature,  and  in¬ 
directly  to  the  taste  and  morality  of  the  nation.  Lite¬ 
rary  criticism,  except  in  the  great  Quarterlies  and  one 
or  two  monthly  periodicals,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth 
of  mercenary  mendacity.  The  daily  Press  rarely  vouch¬ 
safed  to  notice  a  book,  except  in  the  form  of  a  disguised  or 
undisguised  advertisement :  the  criticisms  of  no  weekly 
paper  possessed  any  authority,  save  those,  w'e  are  proud 
to  say,  of  the  Examiner.  There  was  but  one  professedly 
literary  journal  of  any  mark,  and  this  was  notoriously 
sold  to  the  publishers,  and  always  ready  to  insert  a  puff* 
in  return  for  advertising  patronage.  Mr.  Dilke  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things  by  simply  taking  care  that 
nothing  but  truth  should  bo  said  in  his  journal.  The 
astounded  publishers  retorted  by  withholding  advertise¬ 
ments  and  books  for  review.  Mr.  Dilke  coolly  bought 
the  books,  and  met  the  loss  of  advertising  revenue  by 
appealing  to  the  public.  Ho  reduced  the  price  of  his 
journal  w'ith  a  seeming  temerity  which  dismayed  his 
associates  ;  but  his  policy  was  justified  by  the  event. 
The  Aihenoium  became  a  valuable  property ;  the 
Spectator y  AthiSy  and  other  excellent  journals,  w’ere 
established  on  similar  principles,  and  competition  soon 
raised  the  standard  of  criticism  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prevent  any  relapse  into  the  old  systematic  dishonesty. 
Numerous  causes  still  exist  to  interfere  with  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  criticism,  and  the  public  is  often  far  enough 
from  getting  what  it  supposes  itself  to  get ;  but  these 
are  mostly  secondary  causes,  proceeding  from  no 
general  professional  conspiracy,  but  from  social  in¬ 
fluences,  private  partialities  and  animosities,  and,  above 
all,  from  allegiance  to  the  writer’s  own  coterie.  Mr. 
Dilke  sot  himself  against  even  the  minor  machinery  of 
misrepresentation  as  far  as  he  could,  and  these  pages 
offer  some  amusing  instances  of  his  salutary  sternness. 

Sir  C.  Dilke ’s  notices  of  his  grandfather’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  numerous  persons  of  mark  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  connection  by  his  editorship  of  the 
Athenmim  arc  full  of  interest,  but  are  evidently  far 


from  exhausting  the  subject.  We  get  few  letters  in 
extensOy  and  are  constantly  tantalised  with  allusions 
which  the  biographer  lacks  time  or  inclination  to  expand 
into  narrative.  In  Mr.  Dilke’s  criticisms  the  space 
seems  frequently  out  of  proportion  to  the  result ;  in  the 
memoir  it  is  the  reverse.  Chorley’s  biographer  made 
a  more  interesting  and  valuable  work  out  of  less 
copious  materials,  but  he  did  not  burden  himself  with  a 
reprint  of  his  hero’s  musical  criticisms.  Chorley  is  of 
course  named  here  among  Mr.  Dilke’s  more  intimate 
friends,  along  with  Lady  Morgan,  Dickens,  Forster,  and 
Allan  Cunningham.  Thackeray,  Cobden,  Lady  Illes- 
sington,  Landor,  the  Brownings,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  De 
Morgan  figure  among  a  more  miscellaneous  list  of 
friends  in  the  second  degree.  Some  of  De  Morgan’s 
letters  are  in  his  most  characteristic  vein ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  following  on  Dr.  Lardner’s  dismissal  from 
his  post  of  Paris  correspondent  to  the  Daily  News  : — 

If  he  has  any  idea  of  making  a  public  matter  of  it,  his  rule  of 
three  and  mine  differ ;  my  answer  comes  out  as  follows  : 

As  trying  to  stir  up  public  opinion  against  the  management  of  a 
paper  is  to  Appealing  to  the  devil  against  his  dam,  so  is  Anything 
you  like  to  name  to  itself. 

Seriously,  he  can  say  nothing  but  that  the  new  management  is 
blind  to  its  own  interest,  which  it  has  a  right  to  be  if  it  pleases. 

The  glimpses  we  obtain  of  Mrs.  Austin  are  very 
tempting.  She  is  very  bitter  against  Louis  Napoleon, 
whom  she  accuses  of  having,  during  his  exile  in 
London,  endeavoured  to  impose  a  spurious  Raphael 
upon  an  English  amateur. 

In  I84G  Mr.  Dilke  assumed  the  management  of  the 
Daily  NewSy  recently  established,  and  in  serious  difiS- 
culties  at  the  time.  He  repeated  his  experiment  of 
a  sweeping  reduction  of  price,  with  great  immediate, 
but,  as  it  would  seem,  not  permanent,  success.  His 
three  years’  management,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
a  very  competent  authority,  saved  the  paper,  but  was 
unproductive  of  any  pecuniary  return  to  himself.  This 
comparative  failure  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Dilke’s  bio¬ 
grapher  to  a  lack  of  the  sinews  of  war.  “  There  was 
not  sufficient  capital  forthcoming  at  the  right  moment.” 
The  time  no  doubt  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a  full  history 
of  this  remarkable  episode  in  journalism ;  we  neverthe¬ 
less  obtain  considerable  insight  into  the  difficulties  of 
procuring  early  intelligence  previous  to  the  development 
of  the  telegraphic  system,  and  of  the  unmanageableness 
of  a  joint-stock  proprietary.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  early  history  of  the  NewSy  for  which 
abundant  materials  exist  destined  to  see  the  light  some 
day,  is  its  illustration  of  the  divergence  of  the  London 
and  Manchester  schools  of  Liberalism.  Mr.  Dilke,  a 
Radical  from  theoretical  conviction,  found  himself  allied 
with  men  who  had  mainly  taken  up  Liberalism  on 
economic  grounds.  The  pmctical  conclusion  seems  to  have 
been  the  conviction  that  both  types  of  advanced  opinion 
are  valuable,  but  that  they  are  most  valuable  apart. 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden,  it  may  be  feared,  were  too 
much  disposed  to  make  the  journals  with  which  they 
happened  to  be  connected  the  mere  reflection  of  their 
own  personalities.  This  could  not  suit  Mr.  Dilke,  a 
man  of  stubborn  independence,  inspired  by  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Press.  The 
leaders  of  the  Manchester  school  have  always  betrayed 
a  tendency  to  limit  the  functions  of  the  journalist  to  the 
simple  publication  of  news,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  them  discouraging  criticism  and  fostering  reporting. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  complained  of  the  redaction  from 
another  point  of  view.  “  The  general  tone  of  the  paper,” 
he  said,  “  is  excellent ;  if  we  fail,  it  will  be  entirely  owing 
to  the  radical  leading  articles  ” — a  very  natural  senti¬ 
ment  from  a  duke’s  head  gardener. 

Mr.  Dilke’s  latter  years  were  chiefly  spent  in  literary 
and  antiquarian  researches,  communicated  to  the  world 
through  the  columns  of  the  Athenceum  and  of  Notes  and 
Queries.  He  died  in  1864.  His  character  is  easily 
traced.  Essentially  of  a  prosaic  mould,  he  redeemed 
what  in  an  ordinary  person  might  have  seemed  common¬ 
place  or  uninviting  by  masculine  sense,  an  antique 
independence  of  character,  and  a  passion  for  truth 
carried  almost  to  grandeur.  In  his  literary  capacity 
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this  passion  made  him  the  most  sagacions  and  nn- 
compromising  of  investigators,  even  in  the  minutest 
things.  As  a  guardian  of  the  public  taste,  it  enabled 
him  to  wield  the  greatest  indirect  influence  possessed 
by  any  man  of  his  day  with  signal  advantage  to  the 
community,  and  almost  without  abuse.  A  Benthamite, 
an  antiquary,  a  methodical  man  of  business,  dryness 
and  causticity  were  inevitably  elements  in  his  character. 
They  were  balanced  by  an  unusual  strength  of  domestic 
affection,  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  peculiar  tenderness 
of  his  relation  to  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law. 
The  union  of  critical  incisiveness  with  generous  human 
sympathy  comes  out  very  clearly  in  his  papers  on  Pope. 
The  effect  of  his  researches  is  on  the  whole  damaging  ; 
they  reveal  such 
mystificat: 


“  communications  in  harmony  with  their  worldly  and 
somewhat  frivolous  disposition.”  Again  we  are  told 
that  spirits  of  a  higher  order,  above  proof  apparently, 
find  it  consistent  with  their  views  on  truth  to  imper¬ 
sonate  each  other ;  and  further,  each  spirit  by  metempsy¬ 
chosis  represents  a  series  of  human  beings,  so  that 
spirit  individuality  involves  a  complex  of  considera¬ 
tions  much  too  intricate  for  the  discernment  of  ordinary 
human  faculties.  If  John  the  Evangelist  had  any  part 
in  the  work  before  us,  it  would  be  a  strong  argument 
against  his  having  written  the  Gospel  that  bears  his 
name.  Of  course  his  views  may  have  been  seriously 
modified  by  intercourse  with  Swedenborg,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  seems  to  our  gross  and  uninspired  understanding 
to  have  been  paramount  amongst  the  distinguished 
coterie  with  which  he  is  associated.  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus  might  have  supplied  the  idea  of  the  “  vital  fluid,** 
the  “intellectual  fluid,”  and  so  forth.  The  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  spirits  is 
left  entirely  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  recipient  of  com¬ 
munications,  just  as  the  early  Christians  were  instructed 
to  apply  a  moral  and  doctrinal  test  before  believing  a 
spirit.  Thus  the  only  guarantees  for  the  credibility  of 
any  statements  in  connection  with  “  the  spirits  ”  are  the 
critical  qualifications  of  M.  Rivail  and  the  honafides  of 
two  frivolous  young  ladies,  who  may  have  thought 
it  great  fun  to  hoax  their  papa’s  solemn  friend. 
“  Such  was  his  habitual  sobriety  of  demeanour  that  he 
was  never  known  to  laugh.”  It  is  quite  intelligible  that 
this  characteristic  of  the  visionary  might  excite  in  the 
playful  young  “  mediums  ”  a  wish  to  impose  on  his 
credulity  with  no  intentions,  in  the  first  inst^ce,  beyond 
a  passing  amusement.  Again,  on  the  assumption  of 
perfect  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  trio  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  “  communications”  were  not 
an  unconscious  reproduction  of  the  preconceived  ideas 
of  one  or  more  of  them.  The  doctrines  enunciated  are 
not  new  ;  indeed,  their  antiquity  is  claimed  as  evidence 
for  their  truth. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  consists  of  questions  and 
answers,  M.  Rivail  being  the  interrogator,  and  “  high 
spirits”  responding  to  his  inquiries;  many  of  which 
are  what  lawyers  call  leading  questions.  This  is,  of 
course,  highly  significant.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
in  attributing  the  major  part  of  “the  revelation  ”  to  M. 
Rivail’s  genius.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  well-informed 
man,  of  some  literary  power,  but  incapable  of  breadth 
or  largeness  of  view.  His  preposterous  theory  is  a 
clever  yet  nonsensical  patchwork  of  the  flimsy  specula¬ 
tive  rubbish  of  centuries.  With  wit  enough  to  perceive 
the  incompatibility  of  existing  dogmatic  systems  with 
such  scientific  truths  and  fallacies  as  he  had  grasped,  he 
set  himself  the  portentous  task  of  constructing  a  theory  of 
the  universe  which  should  satisfy  both  his  reason  and  his 
emotional  and  moral  proclivities,  weakly  fancying  that 
he  had  a  supernatural  sanction  for  the  mass  of  absurd¬ 
ities  that  he  collected  and  arranged. 

A  baseless  theory  is  absurd  in  proportion  to  its  com¬ 
plexity  and  minuteness  of  elaboration,  and  also  to  the 
more  or  less  palpable  unmistakable  obviousness  of  its 
baselessness.  Hence  M.  Rivail  placed  himself  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  apologists  for  vag^e 
revelations  over  the  origin  of  which  time  has  hung  a 
decent  veil  of  obscurity.  The  translator  tells  us  he  was 
“a  close,  logical  reasoner,”  whereas  we  find  his  argu¬ 
ments  even  looser  and  weaker  than  may  be  found  in  the 
nominally  controversial  works  of  an  ordinary  divine  of 
the  Established  Church,  such  as  for  instance  Archbishop 
Tait.  A^propos  of  table-turning,  we  are  told — 

All  the  stars  move  in  circles,  and  it  therefore  seemed  to  be  possible 
that  in  the  movement  of  the  tables  we  had  a  reflex  on  a  small  scale 
of  the  movement  of  the  universe ;  or  that  some  cause  hitherto  un¬ 
known  might  produce  accidentally,  and,  in  regard  to  small  objects, 
a  current  analogous  to  that  which  impels  the  worlds  of  the  universe 
in  their  orbits. 


'l  a  course  of  systematic  deceit  and 

_  lion  on  Pope’s  part  as,  in  the  opinion  of  his 

last  editor,  a  less  genial  personage  than  Mr.  Dilke,  to 
destroy  his  character  altogether.  Not  so  Mr.  Dilke : — 

It  is  impossible  to  record  the  fact  of  Pope’s  generosity  to  this 
unhappy  lady,  unrecorded  and  unknown  for  more  than  a  century 
after  his  death,  without  forgiveness — hearty  forgiveness — for  a 
thousand  little  tricky  deceptions,  the  results,  as  we  must  believe,  of 
a  weak  and  diseased  body,  a  supersensitive  and  morbid  tempera¬ 
ment,  acted  on  by  unjust  laws,  and,  far  worse  to  bear,  unjust 
prejudice. 

This  is  the  tear  of  the  Recording  Angel ! 

The  story  of  the  “  unhappy  lady  ”  is  one  of  the  points 
which  Mr.  Dilke  has  cleared  up ;  he  has  also  thrown 
great  li^t  on  the  poet’s  ancestry,  proved  that  his 
father  did  not  die  at  Twickenham  but  at  Chiswick, 
vindicated  his  relations  to  the  Blounts,  and  cleared  him 
from  the  charge  of  infamous  conduct  towards  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Against  these  services  we 
must  set  his  discovery  of  Pope’s  deceit  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  his  correspondence.  The  story  is  fully  and 
consecutively  told  in  Mr.  Elwin’s  edition.  The  second 
of  these  volumes  is  occupied  with  disquisitions  on  Junius 
and  his  contemporaries,  especially  Burke  and  Wilkes. 
Every  word  written  by  Mr.  Dilke  on  a  question  of 
evidence  is  worthy  of  attention,  but  we  think  that  he 
was  unreasonably  sceptical  on  the  Franciscan  theory  even 
before  the  recent  discoveries,  and  that  there  is  no  support 
for  his  notion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  its  original  propounder, 
having  been  artfully  led  to  his  conclusion  by  Francis 
himself.  Sir  Philip’s  last  biographer  and  champion  is, 
no  doubt,  very  credulous  and  uncritical,  and  Mr.  Dilke 
would  have  heartily  enjoyed  the  castigation,  which, 
had  he  survived  to  this  writer’s  day,  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  inflict  on  the  weak  points  of  his  book.  The 
strong  ones  would  hardly  have  affected  him;  the 
Junius  question  is  one  of  those  on  which,  as  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  said,  if  a  man  once  prints,  he  is  incorrigible. 

We  admit  the  soundness  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  rule 
to  select  for  publication  not  so  much  what  is  best  as 
what  is  most  asked  for,  and  hope  that  the  petition  may 
be  renewed  with  such  effect  as  to  elicit  from  him  in  doe 
time  another  publication  on  his  grandfather,  pertinent 
to  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


SPIRITUALIST  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Spirits*  Book.  Containing  the  Principles  of  Spiritist 
Doctrine  according  to  the  Teaching  of  Various  Spirits  of  High 
Degree.  Collected  and  Set  in  Order  by  Allan  Kardec. 
Translated  from  the  120th  Thousand  by  Anna  Blackwell 
London ;  Triibner  and  Co.  1875. 

The  “  Spiritist  Religion  ”  or  “  Philosophy  ”  has  one 
advantage  over  all  previous  systems  of  religion  in  that 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  the  writer  of  its 
inspired  book,  and  the  time  of  the  composition  thereof. 
Leon-Denizarth-Hippolyte  Rivail,  alias  Allan  Blardec,  a 
French  schoolmaster  and  lecturer,  a  phrenologist  and 
practical  (?)  investigator  of  mesmeric  phenomena,  pub¬ 
lished  his  revised  revelation,  the  English  version  of 
which  we  have  before  us,  in  1867.  Notwithstanding 
this  plain  fact,  the  question  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  new  gospel  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  According  to  the  writer  he  acted  as  scribe 
and  commentator  to  the  spirits  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
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With  exquisite  propriety  M.  RivaiFs  “spirits” 
frequently  conform  to  this  universal  gyration  by 
arguing  in  a  circle.  The  above  quotation  amply  illus¬ 
trates  M.  Rivail’s  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  competent 
scientific  investigator  of  an^  class  of  phenomena.  It  is 
perhaps  hard  to  expect  logic  from  “  the  spirits.”  They 
complain  bitterly  of  faults  and  failings  of  our  language, 
and  thought  and  language  are  intimately  connected 
enough  to  prevent  beings  who  cannot  appreciate  our 
speech  from  respecting  our  logical  regulations.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  diseml^died  wisdom  : — 

Freedom  would  not  exist  for  the  spirit  if  his  choice  were 
solicited  by  a  cause  independent  of  his  will.  The  cause  which  de¬ 
termines  his  choice  is  not  in  him,  but  is  exterior  to  him,  in  the 
influences  to  which  he  Toluntarily  yields  in  virtue  of  the  freedom 
of  his  will. 

We  are  told  that  the  Archangel  began  at  the  atom,  and 
yet  that  spirit  and  matter  are  distinct,  with  the  universal 
fluid  intermediary;  while,  again,  “ spirit  is  quintessen- 
tialiscd  matter.”  The  public  opinion  of  Colney  Hatch 
would  reject  such  stuff*.  Had  this  revelation  “  the  con¬ 
secration  of  age,”  such  contradictory  texts  would  con¬ 
stitute  ineffable  mysteries ;  it  being  unfortunately 
promulgated  in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  will  be 
generally  considered  ineffable  bosh. 

We  do  not  care  to  give  any  further  account  of 
‘  Spirit  Philosophy  *  than  an  outline  of  the  theory  of 
immortality.  Every  spirit,  after  many  incarnations  in 
this  world  and  others,  becoming  purer  after  each  pro¬ 
gressive  incarnation,  will  at  last  attain  perfection  ;  and, 
like  the  hero  and  heroine  of  three- volume  novels,  live 
happily  ever  afterwards.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
beneficent  programme  may  prove  attractive  to  weak  and 
ignorant  people  who  have  a  horror  of  annihilation  or 
eternal  punishment.  The  penalty  attached  to  wrong¬ 
doing  is  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of  expiatory  and 
purifying  trials.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  credited  with  the 
following  passage : — 

By  your  persistence  in  upholding  mythic  terrors  you  engender 
incredulity,  source  of  every  sort  of  social  disorganisation ;  and  I 
tremble  at  beholding  the  very  foundations  of  social  order  shaken 
and  crumbling  into  dust,  for  want  of  an  authoritative  code  of 
penality.  Let  all  those  who  are  animated  by  a  living  and  ardent 
faith,  heralds  of  the  coming  day,  unita  their  efforts,  not  to  keep  up 
antiquated  fables  now  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  to  resuscitate  and 
revivify  the  true  idea  of  penality  under  forms  in  harmony  with  the 
usages,  sentiments,  and  enlightenment  of  your  epoch. 

The  desire  for  an  assurance  of  a  comfortable  immor¬ 
tality,  coupled  with  the  notion  of  consolation  supposed 
to  bo  derived  from  communication  with  departed 
friends,  seem  to  bo  the  feelings  at  the  root  of  this  rank 
weed  of  superstition.  We  do  not  find  that  “  the  spirits  ” 
hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  the  material  world ; 
but  they  do  say  that  souls  arc  incarnate  in  animals 
before  they  enter  upon  human  existence,  though  not 
after. 

They  were  impolite  enough  to  inform  M.  Rivail  that 
ho  had  been  more  than  once  a  canuibal.  The  possibility 
of  having  to  believe  that  in  a  previous  state  of  existence 
one  digested  one’s  gmndmother,  and  further  back  still 
figured  as  a  skunk  or  a  slug,  may  counteract  the  more 
fascinating  tenets  of  ‘  The  Spirits’  Book.* 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  book 
which,  on  Mr.  Mill’s  theory,  one  might  believe,  if  one 
liked,  to  bo  possible  or  probable,  though  we  think  the 
effort  would  1^  sad  waste  of  time.  We  find,  moreover,  a 
goodly  leaven  of  truisms.  M.  Rivail  ignores  the  tricks 
with  which  professional  mediums  have  made  us  familiar, 
and  though  he  maintains  that  “  spirits  ”  are  visible  and 
tangible,  only  mentions  the  modest  miracles  of  table- 
turning  and  the  plancheite.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
earnest  man,  and  shows  no  traces  of  immorality  or 
vulgarity.  In  conclusion,  we  ought  to  mention  that 
“  the  spirits  ”  are  not  absolute  apostates,  but  look  upon 
their  former  faiths  as  partially  true  or  allegorical.  M. 
Rivail  seems  therefore  very  tolerant  towards  all  persua¬ 
sions  save  that  of  Materialism.  C.  A.  M.  F. 


TRAVELS  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Over  Land  and  Sea:  a  Ix>g  of  Travel  Hound  the  World  in 
1873-74.  By  Arthur  ’  G.  Guillemard.  London :  Tinslew 
Brothers.  ^ 

A  tour  round  the  world  with  no  particular  object  in 
view,  except  to  be  able  to  say  one  has  done  it,  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  a  commonplace  feat.  It  is  too  easy  by 
half ;  and  very  few  points  in  this  renowned  route  present 
novelties  either  of  scene  or  incident. 

Mr.  Guillemard  has,  however,  produced  a  certain  novel 
^d  by  no  means  unpleasing  eff'ect  by  simply  not  strain¬ 
ing  after  anything  new.  He  took  the  most  common¬ 
place  and  easy  methods  of  going  round  the  world,  and 
visited  all  the  places  which  everybody  knows  most 
about.  He  always  chose  the  most  comfortable  hotels, 
travelled  by  express  when  there  was  any,  never  ran  into 
the  way  of  romantic  adventure  or  unromantic  discom¬ 
fort,  and  was  never  once  the  hero  of  a  hairbreadth 
escape.  Nevertheless,  this  tour  round  the  world  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest.  The  author  has  a  bright 
ingenuous  manner  of  telling  us  whatever  he  has  seen, 
while,  with  a  heroism  most  rare  among  tourists,  he  does 
not  overburden  his  pages  with  what  else  he  may  have 
only  heard  or  have  picked  up  in  the  local  guide-books. 

Mr.  Guillemard  sailed  early  in  October,  1873,  from 
Gravesend  to  Melbourne,  was  not  wrecked,  visited  Sydney 
and  Tasmania,  was  not  robbed,  nor  did  he  make  a  fortune, 
and  in  May  1874  he  availed  himself  of  a  steamer  of  the 
New  Australasian  and  American  Mail  Company  to  visit 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  After  six  days’  sail  he 
enters  the  Tropics,  and  two  days  later  he  sights  the 
southernmost  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  is  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  when  the  traveller  lands  on  the  coral-strewn  shore 
of  Port  Ngaloa,  and  the  first  picture  of  Fiji  life  which 
meets  his  eye  is  of  a  native  missionary  preaching  in  the 
Fiji  tongue  to  some  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
are  squatting  on  the  mat-covered  floor  of  a  neat  white¬ 
washed  mission-house.  Fiji  is,  indeed,  according  to 
Mr.  Guillemard,  so  richly  productive  and  so  well  situated 
midway  between  America  and  Australia  that  if  its  new 
industries  thrive,  as  is  anticipated,  it  is  likely  to  become, 
under  British  Government,  the  West  Indies  of  our 
Australian  colonies. 

Fourteen  days  more  sailing  brings  Mr.  Guillemard  to 
Honolulu,  and  to  the  curious  muddle  of  civilisation  and 
barbarism  which  characterises  the  Society  Islands.  The 
traveller  lodges  at  the  Grand  Hawaiian  Hotel,  a  fine 
verandahed  building,  erected  by  the  Government  at 
a  cost  of  25,000Z.,  engages,  with  a  party  of  friends,  the 
only  four-in-hand  team  in  Honolulu  to  visit  the  Pali, 
the  great  mountain  of  the  district,  and,  in  dri\’ing  there, 
makes  acquaintance  with  the  regular  streets  and  bowery 
lanes  of  the  city,  its  handsome  Parliament-house, 
churches,  and  public  buildings.  And  here  and  there 
along  the  road  he  meets  “  quite  an  elegant  stanhope  or 
phaeton  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  that  would  not  look 
amiss  in  Hyde  Park  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.”  Presently 
the  Hawaiian  four-in-hand  draws  up  before  a  small  inn 
with  its  benches  and  horse-trough  in  front,  and  its  sign¬ 
board,  lettered  “The  Bag  Horse,”  swinging  over¬ 
head,  and  reminding  them  of  an  English  village  scene. 
Soon,  however,  the  traveller  has  driven  inland,  and 
from  the  narrow  Pass  of  the  Pali  looks  down  upon  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  mountain,  plain,  and  sea.  The 
clitt*  on  which  he  stands  overlooks  a  sheer  precipice  eight 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  the  landscape  at  his  feet  is 
dotted  over  with  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  the  houses 
of  the  planters  ensconced  in  tropical  foliage,  and  beyond 
these  is  the  island-studded  Pacific.  Mr.  Guillemard  is 
lounging  one  evening  in  front  of  his  Honolulu  hotel 
when  a  smart  vehicle  draws  up  in  front,  and  King 
Kalakana  alights  and  responds  to  the  doffed  hats  with 
a  bow  and  a  cordial  “  good  afternoon  ”  in  excellent 
English.  The  King  is  returning  from  a  shooting  party ; 
“  in  fact,”  says  Mr.  Guillemard,  “  he  has  been  to  the 
Hawaiian  Hurlingham.”  Here  there  is  the  summit  of 
Honolulu  civilisation,  and  we  feel  the  descent  painfully 
rapid  when  we  read  of  our  author  being  seated  com¬ 
posedly  that  same  evening  in  a  large  hut,  lighted  by 
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kerosene  lamps,  and  looking  on  at  a  barbarous  dancing  compulsion — who  really  find  amusement  in  wading 
performance  of  three  native  girls  to  the  irresistibly  comic  through  a  slough  of  commonplace  to  a  foreseen  con- 
music  of  a  Jew’s  harp.  ^  ^  elusion.  These  are  easily  amused,  and  may  bo  envied. 

Ten  days*  steaming  brings  the  tourist  frora^  the  From  one  inquiry  to  another  one  is  led  to  ask  how 
Society  Islands  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  in  the  middle  such  productions  can  have  secured  a  modicum  of  public 
of  June  when  he  commences  his  land  journey  eastwards  favour,  and  by  what  process  they  are  concocted.  There 
which  is  to  bring  him  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  in  the  re-  is  a  prevalent  notion  in  every  comer  of  the  civilised 
cesses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  valley  is  intended  to  world  that  novels  contain  things  that  ought  not  to 
be  the  central  feature  of  the  whole  tour.  It  is  plainly  a  pollute  the  eyes  of  young  persons  until  a  certain  age, 
paradise  on  earth,  and  tourists  cannot  do  better  than  when  at  their  risk  and  peril  they  are  allowed  to  read 
follow  Mr.  Guillemard’s  advice  and  go  there  whenever  whatever  they  like  without  any  wholesome  preparation. 


they  have  a  June  to  spare.  “  The  late  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley,”  says  Mr.  Guillemard,  “is  the  only  person  that 
ever  was  disappointed  with  Yosemite,  and  he  spent  but 
a  day  in  the  valley.  The  Yosemite  Fall,  called  Cholock, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.”  Mr. 
Guillemard  contrasts  its  stupendous  height  and  exquisite 


As  these  novels  that  are  feared  the  mostare  generally  those 
in  which  the  tmthis  plainly  described,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  tmth  is  bad  training  for  the  young.  This  notion 
is  found  pretty  nearly  everywhere,  but  nowhere  more  than 
in  England,  where  so  many  things  to  which  no  unrighteous 
meaning  is  attached  on  the  Continent,  and  which  are 


beauty  with  the  enormous  volume  and  resistless  might  of  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  false  modesty 
Niagara.  But  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  difficult  than  or  suggestive  prudery,  are  considered  improper,  and  as 
to  describe  in  picturesque  metaphor  the  height  or  force  such  unfit  for  publication.  These  prejudices  circum- 
of  a  waterfall.  Yosemite  is  evidently  beyond  the  literary  scribe  the  extent  of  fiction  within  a  singularly  narrow 
skill  of  Mr.  Guillemard,  and  he  .becomes  prosy  when  in  circle.  If  the  accidents,  eccentricities,  and  passions  of 
his  favourite  valley.  At  Niagara  his  heart  is  compara-  mature  life  cannot  be  legitimately  described  in  fiction, 
tively  free,  and  he  can  look  without  being  spellbound  then  of  w'hat  means  does  the ’novelist’s  imagination  dis- 
on  the  famous  wall  of  waters.  He  is  consequently  co-  pose  ?  The  real  drama  of  life  begins  after  marriage  ; 
herent.  Indeed,  his  description  of  Niagara  is  so  plea-  the  previous  lapse  of  life  is  but  an  uncouth  and  very 
sant  and  vivid  that  one  grudges  it  should  be  w’asted  on  uninteresting  preparation  for  the  phases  of  strong  pas- 


such  a  familiar  topic.  Mr.  Guillemard’s  criticism  of  sions  and  acts  really  worth  describing,  and  up  to  twenty 
Niagara  is,  however,  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  his  the  story  of  a  girl  or  boy  is  the  story  of  everybody — 
American  friend  who  said,  “  I  feel  that  the  Almighty  wdth  the  same  incidents  and  nearly  the  same  impres- 
made  that  fall  and  made  me,  and  that  he  made  me  con-  sions.  It  is  that  story  which  nowadays  is  being  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  the  fall.”  When  next  Mr.  stantly  repeated  by  three-volume  novelists,  and  it  is 
Guillemard  accomplishes  a  tour  w^e  shall  be  glad  if  it  be  that  feeling  of  mistaken  morality  which  is  leading  the 
through  a  more  novel  and  less  extensive  tract  of  majority  of  romancists  to  write  w'ith  more  or  less  clever- 
country.  E.  R.  M.  ness  for  girls  and  boys.  The  author  has  to  submit  to  a 

-  popular  verdict ;  as  a  rule,  his  pen  is  his  means 

FPT  A'VTTXF  livelihood,  and  however  high  his  sense  of  art,  and 

*  his  desire  to  give  precedence  to  art  over  all  other  con- 

Eglantine,  By  the  Author  of  ‘St.  Olave’s,’  ‘Janita’s  Cross,*  siderations,  he  is  always  forced  to  bestow  some  degree 
‘  The  Blue  Eibbou,’  &c.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  attention  on  the  butcher’s  bill,  that  terrible  question 

We  confess,  not  without  a  feeling  of  shame,  that  we  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  so  much  blood,  and  will 
have  not  read  ‘  St.  Olave’s.’  Our  consciousness  of  probably  continue  to  trouble  the  world  and  its  inhabi- 
guilt  increases  when  we  also  admit  that  we  have  never  tants  for  some  time  to  come.  Unwillingly,  then,  he 
opened  ‘  Janita’s  Cross ;  ’  and  our  qualms  of  conscience  sacrifices  to  popular  taste,  and  presents  only  the  least 
become  absolutely  painful  when  we  have  to  recognise  interesting  side  of  life.  But  if  the  clever  are  fettered  and 
that  this  is  the  first  time  we  hear  of  ‘  The  Blue  Ribbon.*  trammelled  by  this  disastrous  notion  of  what  is  right 
Some  reviewers  pretend  to  have  read  everything  and  to  and  wrong,  in  itself  a  sufficiently  regrettable  result, 
know  everybody.  We  will  not  follow  their  example,  those  whose  brains  never  produced  an  original  idea,  and 
We  are  in  a  state  of  blissful  ignorance  concerning  the  who  even  if  they  were  capable  of  such  a  feat  lack  the 
works  of  the  author  of  ‘  St.  Olave’s.’  We  do  not  know  capacity  to  express  their  idea  in  decent  English,  are  em- 
whether  he  is  man,  woman,  or  Auvergnat.  We  dare  boldened  to  make  their  appearance.  A  respectable  lady, 
say  we  could  review  his  or  her  work  with  greater  who  might  render  useful  assistance  by  darning  stock- 
advantage  to  him,  or  her,  and  to  ourself,  without  ings  and  taking  care  of  her  children,  writes  a  stupid, 
reading  it ;  or  possibly  it  might  be  advantageous  for  all  slipshod  story  instead,  and  so  great  are  the  combined 
parties  concerned  not  to  review  it  at  all.  But  then  attractions  of  an  imposing  binding,  a  pretty  title,  and 


there  are  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  the  dictates 
of  critical  duty ;  everything,  whether  good  or  bad,  the 
public  must  be  informed  of^  and  everything,  good  or 
bad,  the  critic  must  read. 


three  volumes  to  boot,  that  unsophisticated  girls,  who, 
poor  creatures,  know  no  better,  read  them.  A  man  who 
might  become  a  good  attorney’s  clerk,  takes  the  pen,  filled 
with  the  self-satisfying  conviction  that  within  his  breast 


Not  knowing  the  previous  works  of  the  author  of  is  secreted  some  spark  of  genius,  an  idea  common  to  most 


‘Eglantine,’  we  necessarily  are  ignorant  of  their  qualities 
and  shortcomings.  Having  read  the  present  one,  we 
Biay  be  allowed  t<'  express  a  doubt  that  they  are  worse 
than  this  specimen  of  the  novel  of  the  period,  and  we 
led  to  inquii  t  by  what  strange  aberration  of  the 
human  mind  the  author  of  ‘  St.  Olave’s  ’  was  induced 


limited  intellects  who  believe  the  more  fervently  in 
the  spark  because  it  is  indefinable,  and  perpetrates 
lamentable  trash  of  the  same  description.  But  slight 
variations  exist  between  the  themes  of  these,  alas  !  too 
numerous  novel  manufacturers.  It  is  the  eternal,  the 
eternally  trite,  subject  of  loving,  wooing,  and  nmrrying. 


to  write  ‘  Janita’s  Cross,’  and  then  ‘  The  Blue  Ribbon ;  ’  There  is  of  course  love  and  love,  and  the  description  of 


for  if  these  works  be  of  the  same  calibre  as  ‘  Eglantine,’ 
we  have  not  a  bad  opinion  enough  of  the  writer  to  think 
fhat  he  would  not  have  abstained  from  writing  a 
second,  and  then  a  third,  novel  after  attentively 
his  first  literary  evacuation.  Why  is  such 


that  feeling  caused  to  Stendhal,  Balzac,  and  other 
illustrious  exponents  of  sterling  sentiment,  many  a 
sleepless  hour.  That  described  by  novelmongers  is  of 
an  uniformly  dull  and  anodine  description.  There  are 
nine  chances  to  one  that,  on  opening  the  book,  you  will 


inferior  nonsense  written,  and  how  is  it  not  only  pub-  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  a  maiden  possessed  of 
Iwhed  but  read  ?  One  must  naturally  conclude  that  many  qualities  and  some  defects,  bearing  the  name  of  a 
the  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  books  is  because  flower,  who  flirts  with  a  lieutenant,  a  captain,  or  some 
they  find  enough  readers  to  encourage  the  novelist  to  man  in  a  red  coat,  has  a  number  of  feeble  adventures, 
make  another  attempt.  A  gentleman  or  a  lady  who  and  winds  up  by  marrying  a  middle-aged  in¬ 
writes  three  or  four  novels  in  three  volumes  cannot  do  dividual  of  property,  and  having  a  great  many  chil- 
®*cept  under  encouragement.  There  must  be  some  dren.  If  the  hero*  of  the  novel  belongs  to  the  other 
who  do  out  of  pleasure  what  the  reviewer  does  under  sex,  the  tale  therein  is  precisely  the  same.  The  whole 
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tale  would  find  ample  room,  and  more,  in  twelre  or 
fifteen  pages.  The  writer  extends  it  through  three 
endless  Tolumes  by  means  of  padding,  unnecessary 
dialogues,  introduction  of  insignificant  personages  who 
hare  no  business  in  the  story,  and  other  devices  equally 
ingenious  and  new ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  tediousness, 
the  simple  imbecility  of  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
unless  it  bo  the  beginning  of  the  second;  the  author 
reserves  himself  for  the  conclusion.  He  has  a  drop  of 
sophisticated  wine  in  his  fiask ;  instead  of  serving  it 
pure  he  mixes  it  with  a  well  of  water.  When  the  bcxik 
appears  it  is  praised  to  the  skies  by  extremely  provincial 
papers,  it  is  taken  in  by  circulating  libraries,  and  it 
quenches  the  thirst  of  youthful  readers  in  petticoats, 
who,  having  never  read  anything  better,  must  find  its  con¬ 
tents  interesting.  Who  will  deliver  literature  fi'om  this 
plague  of  Egypt  ?  It  is  in  vain  for  critics  to  cut  up  the 
works  unmercifully,  to  wail,  to  implore,  to  anathematise  ; 
the  plague  increases.  If  everj’body  who  cannot  write 
continues  long  to  persist  in  writing,  those  who  can 
write  will  throw  down  the  pen  in  despair. 

As  we  come  to  this  rather  discouniging  conclusion  we 
are  reminded  that  we  have  nearl}'  filled  our  allotted 
space  without  saying  much  of  ‘  Eglantine.’  We  con¬ 
sole  ourselves  for  this  neglect  in  thinking  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  nothing  to  say  about  it  at  all,  save  that 
it  belongs  to  the  class  of  works  of  monumental  absurdity 
we  have  just  described.  It  is  sad  to  -write  such 
books,  it  is  sad  to  read  them,  and  no  le.ss  so  to  review 
them  seriatim  ;  but  we  have  taken  this  novel  as  a  type 
of  a  literature  which  deserves  tlie  heartfelt  maledictions 
of  all  the  enemies  of  printed  nonsense. 


OUR  SUMMER  MIGRANTS. 

Our  Summer  Migrajite.  By  J.  E.  Hartir.g,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

London-:  Bickers  and  Son.  187o. 

No  better  evidence  can  be  afibrded  of  the  indefinite¬ 
ness  6f  our  knowledge  in  some  departments  of  natural 
history  than  the  fact,  that  naturalists  have  to  bo  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  smallest  scraps  of  information  in  regard  to 
such  cherished  visitors  as  our  migratory  singing  birds. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  are  many  of  our  most  familiar 
fellow-lodgers  in  this  world  of  whose  habits  wo  scarcely 
know  more  now  than  men  knew  when  Aristotle  wrote 
his  *  History  of  Animals.’  In  every  summer  of  each 
man’s  life,  generation  after  generation,  the  cuckoo  has 
made  its  monotonous  cry  audible  in  all  jmrts  of  the  old 
world ;  yet  to  the  present  day  the  l)est  authorities 
have  diflercKi  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  bird  is  reared.  And  now,  when  ornithologists  in 
diflerent  countries  have,  age  after  age,  been  stigmatising 
old  creeds  as  fables,  and  weaving  new  romances  to 
blacken  or  whitewash  the  character  of  these  bird.s, 
according  to  their  own  special  opinions,  we  find  that 
Aristotle’s  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  female 
disposes  of  the  eggs  w’hich  she  does  not  trouble  herself 
to  hatch,  and  the  young  nursling  btdmves  to  his  foster 
kindred,  is  essentially  in  harmon}’-  with  the  beat 
accredited  results  of  modern  observers,  including  the 
testimony  of  the  accomplished  artist,  !Mrs.  Blackburn. 

is  lady  has  described,  in  a  little  tale,  entitled  the 
‘  Pipits,’  and  published  in  1872,  what  she  saw  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  of  the  ingratitude  of  a  young 
cuckoo  which,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  its  emergence 
from  its  shell,  thrust  its  two  foster  pipit-brothers  from 
their  maternal  nest.  Twice  these  unhapj>y  little  crea¬ 
tures  were  rescued,  and  replaced  by  Mrs.  Blackburn  in 
their  own  home  beside  the  cuckoo,  which  was  still  blind 
and  naked,  while  they  had  been  hatched  long  enough  to 
show  their  bright  half-opened  eyes,  and  to  bt*ar  a  growl¬ 
ing  crop  of  quills  uj)on  their  wings  and  back.  The 
instant  the  cuckoo  became  aw'ure  of  their  presence,  that 
blind  young  monster  struggled  and  fidgotted  about  till 
it  got  its  back  under  one  of  the  pipits,  when  it  climbed 
backwards  to  the  o{)en  side  of  the  nest  and  hitched  its 
victim  on  to  the  edge.  Then  stretching  itself  out,  and 
fixing  its  claws  ’firmly  into  the  interlacing  fibres  of  the 
nest,  it  elbowed  the  pipit  out  of  the  nest ;  and  having 


achieved  this  feat  it  subsided  into  the  bottom  of  the 
nest.  When  the  spot  was  revisited  the  next  morning, 
both  nestlings  were  found  dead  and,  cold  some  distance 
below  the  nest,  in  which  the  fratricide  was  lying  in 
seeming  feebleness  and  innocence. 

However  much  this  narrative — which  agrees  entirely 
with  what  Adolf  Muller,  Brehm,  Montagu,  and  other 
careful  observers  have  noted — may  tend  to  rehabilitate 
the  reputation  of  Aristotle  as  a  truthful  narrator,  it 
obviously  does  not  tend  to  rehabilitate  the  character  of 
the  cuckoo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  believers  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  original  sin  desire  to  extend 
their  views  to  other  links  of  the  animal  chain  besides 
man,  the  cuckoo,  notwithstanding  that  Wordsworth  has 
immortalised  it  as  a  “  blessed  bird,”  would  supply  a  very 
powerful  argument  in  their  favour,  since  it  may  be  said 
to  bo  curst  with  w’ickedness  before  it  leaves  its  shell.  Its 
early  proclivity  towards  evil  remains  unchanged  through 
life,  for  while  the  female  bird  adds  perfidy  to  injury  by 
laying  eggs  as  nearly  similar  in  colour  as  she  can  to 
those  of  the  birds  in  who.se  nests  she  intends  to  deposit 
them — and  her  choice  of  victims  is  not  a  limited  one, 
fifty  ditteront  species  being  known  to  have  had  foster¬ 
cuckoos  thrust  upon  them — the  male  bird  is  quarrel¬ 
some  to  his  comrades,  capricious  and  faithless  to  his 
mate,  and  indifferent  to  his  offspring. 

As  a  set-off*  to  these  traits  of  natural  iniquity,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  our  common  cuckoo  the  farmer  and 
gardener  find  one  of  the  most  useful  of  amateur 
laboui*er8,  for  the  bird  destroys  an  enormous  number  of 
caterpillars  which  other  summer  migrants  refuse  to 
touch ;  and  in  Africa  some  members  of  the  genus, 
familiarly  known  by  the  Hottentots  and  other  natives  as 
“  honey-gnides,”  hunt  out  and  indicate  the  position  of 
the  wild  bees’  nests,  by  means  of  certain  twitterings  and 
cries,  perfectly  understood  by  the  blacks  and  by  the 
Dutch  colonists,  who  call  them  “honing  wyzer” — 
honey-show’ers.  As  they  are  content  with  the  impurer 
portions  of  the  comb,  the  hive-seekers  need  not  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  motive  of  these  sagacious  birds,  even 
if  it  be,  as  their  maligners  pretend,  to  secure  spoil 
which  they  could  not  obtain  unaided. 

In  his  history  of  ‘  Our  Summer  Migrants,’  which  is 
very  prettily  illu.strated  with  characteristic  drawings 
from  de.signs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bewick,  Mr.  Harting  has 
given  sketches  of  about  half  a  hundred  different  species 
of  birds,  which  visit  our  shores  with  more  or  loss 
regularity,  and  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  value 
of  the  work,  which  the  publishers  have  brought  out  in 
the  form  of  a  drawing-room  book,  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  interesting  details  of  in¬ 
formation,  which  were  obtained  in  1872-73  from  a 
series  of  645  observations,  undertaken  by  naturalists 
in  diflTerent  parts  of  England,  in  response  to  a  demand 
made  in  the  pnges  of  the  for  statistical  data  to 

construct  a  calendar  of  the  times  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  our  summer  migrants.  The  results  of 
these  independent  observations  were  submitted  for  final 
classification  to  Mr.  Harting,  who  has  incorporated  the 
most  interesting  among  them  in  the  General  Observations 
with  which  the  volume  closes. 

This  Field  Calend.ar  is  in  itself  a  curious  record 
of  the  very  different  degrees  of  interest  excited  by  the 
various  members  of  our  migratory  ch-^ir ;  for  w’hile  the 
twittering  swallows  head  the  list  with  forty-three 
special  observers,  and  the  cuckoo  wil  thirty-eight,  the 
poor  little  rced-warbler  has  only  secured  three  anno¬ 
tators.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  the 
nightingale — that  supreme  favourite  of  poets  and  lovers 
— should  occupy  only  a  middle  place  in  the  list,  with 
no  more  than  twenty-three  observers  ;  but  this  apparent 
neglect  may  bo  explained  by  the  limited  distribution 
of  the  birtl,  Avhich,  with  seeming  capriciousness,  refuses 
to  cross  certain  boundaries  in  Britain  beyond  w’hich,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  it  -vs’ould  find  precisely  the  same  re¬ 
quirements  which  it  meets  with  in  its  most  favoured 
resorts.  No  species  has  given  rise  to  more  speculation 
and  discussion  among  naturalists,  yet  the  question  has 
never  yet  lieen  answered,  why  the  nightingale,  which 
comes  in  numbers  to  Sj>ain  and  Portugal — making  the 
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woods  melodious  with  its  sweet  song  from  noon  till  far 
in  the  night — and  which  penetrates  into  the  pine  forests  of 
Scandinavia,  should  refuse — except  in  instances  of  such 
extreme  rarity  as  to  appear  the  resnlts  of  chance  rather 
than  design — to  enter  Wales  or  Ireland,  or  to  advance 
SW.  of  the  Exe,  or  NE.  of  the  Severn  ?  Attempts 
have  indeed  been  made  to  explain  the  absence  of  the 
bird  in  South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  on  the  Darwinian 
principle,  that  it  cannot  in  those  regions  find  glow¬ 
worms  on  which  to  feed,  and  that  glow-worms  are 
absent  because  they  cannot  there  indulge  in  their  pre¬ 
scribed  diet.  But  glow-worms  do  occur  in  South  Devon, 
although  not  abundantly  perhaps,  and  consequently  the 
mystery  of  the  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  nightingale 
still  remains  unsolved,  and  might  form  no  unprofitable 
subject  of  study  for  persons  living  in  the  country,  with 
leisure  and  capacity  for  observing.  For  the  satisfaction 
of  Londoners  we  may  mention,  on  Mr.  Harting’s 
authority,  that  nightingales  may  be  heard — and  there¬ 
fore  observed — in  Kensington  Gardens  ;  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park ;  and  in  Victoria  Park.  But 
all  who  are  desirous  of  hearing  these  birds  to  perfection, 
and  seeing  them  under  the  happiest  aspects,  should  seek 
them  in  the  Andalusian  Highlands,  or  even  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  frequented  walks  of  the  Alhambra,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Brehm,  scarcely  a  hedge  or  even  a  shrub  is 
without  a  pair  of  these  birds,  which  are  known  to 
Spaniards  under  the  name  of  “rosardo,”  red-bird. 

Finally,  before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Harting’s  book, 
which  is  alike  interesting  for  what  it  supplies  and  for 
what  it  suggests,  we  would  remind  our  Winter-Migrants 
that  if  they  would  make  use  of  their  opportunities  for 
observation,  when  flitting  over  the  European  and  African 
shores  in  winter  and  early  spring,  they  might  possibly 
ascertain  many  interesting  and  valuable  details  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  habits  and  movements  of  our  winged  sum¬ 
mer  migrants,  with  which  to  enrich  our  knowledge, 
while  they  secured  for  themselves  pleasant  occupation 
for  many  an  otherwise  idle  hour.  Colonel  Irby,  in  his 
*  Ornithology  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,’  has  shown 
what  an  admirable  site  that  station  affords  for  watching 
the  spring  and  autumn  migrations  of  birds,  both  of 
which,  by  the  way — for  reasons  which  remain  to  be  ex¬ 
plained — appear  to  be  made  by  preference  during  an 
easterly  wind,  or  Levanter.  To  go,  however,  to  the 
veritable  starting-point  of  European  bird-migrations, 
the  observer  must  cross  over  into  Africa,  and  take  his 
stand  on  a  high  piece  of  ground  called  the  “  Marshan,” 
just  outside  the  town  of  Tangiers.  On  this  spot  gather 
together,  year  after  year,  swarms,  flocks,  and  clusters  of 
birds  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  when  all 
are  marshalled  according  to  their  respective  orders  of 
arrangement,  and  the  winds  and  temperature  favour 
their  flight,  they  spread  their  wings  and  begin  their 
passage  northward,  only  returning  to  their  African 
trysting.place  w'hen  another  summer  and  wunter  have 
passed  away.  According  to  Colonel  Irby,  half  the 
small  birds  that  visit  Europe  make  their  final  start  from 
the  heights  of  the  “  Marshan,”  while,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  June  and  July,  there  is  no  month  in  the  j’ear  in 
which  travellers  crossing  the  Straits  betwreen  Spain  and 
Africa  may  not  watch  the  passage  of  some  early  or  late 
migrant  birds  with  w  hich  they  are  familiar  in  their  own 
northern  homes. 


TALES  OF  FOREIGN  LIFE. 

Rustian  Romance.  By  Alexander  Serguevitch  Poushkin.  Tnvns- 
lated  by  Mrs.  J.  Buchan  Telfer  {nee  3Iouravieff.)  London: 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  1875. 

IHamond  cut  Diamond;  and  Other  Stories.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1876. 

The  charming  prose  tales  of  the  celebrated  Russian 
poet  and  historian  form  a  very  attractive  volume  in 
their  English  dress.  The  binding,  emblazoned  with 
the  Russian  spread  eagle,  deserves  praise  for  its  good 
taste,  and  the  contents  quite  bear  out  the  external 
promise.  The  absence  of  a  translator’s  preface  may  be 
taken  as  a  compliment  to  English  readers,  as  it  seems 
to  indicate  an  assumption  that  w'e  know  all  about 


Poushkin,  Pouchkin,  or  Pushkin.  But  although  tho 
longest  tale,  “  The  Captain’s  Daughter,”  has  already 
been  rendered  into  English,  1859,  as  also  ”  The  Talis¬ 
man,  Ac.,  1835,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  who 
growm  up  in  1837  know  anything 
about  the  Russian  bard  who  fell  in  that  year 
in  a  duel  with  his  brother-in-law.  He  was  bom 
in  1799,  and  wrote  several  poems  and  dramas  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  marriage  in  1831,  when  he  gave  up 
verse,  and,  having  accepted  the  post  of  historio¬ 
grapher  to  the  Government,  devoted  himself  to  studies 
connected  with  his  office.  His  works  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  and  German.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Moor  Ibrahim,  or  Hannibal,  a  godson  and  a 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Great.  Of  this  ancestor  the  last 
tale  in  the  volume  tells,  and  it  is  very  tantalising  to 
find  it  a  fragment.  However,  it  contains  a  very 
amusing  sketch  of  an  assembly  at  Peter’s  Court,  and  a 
feast  at  the  house  of  a  Russian  noble.  Tlio  ”  Captain’s 
Daughter  ”  occupies  rather  more  than  half  the  volume. 

It  is  a  romantic  story  founded  on  the  rebellion  of 
Pougatcheff*  against  Catherine  II.,  of  which  terrible 
episode  Poushkin  wrote  the  history.  Tlie  inordinate 
length  of  Russian  pi*oper  names  is  a  slight  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  of  Russian  literature  ;  but  we  can  put  up 
even  with  Aleksy  Ivanovitch  Shvabrine  for  the  sake  of 
Poushkin’s  humour  and  liveliness  very  well  reproduced 
by  Mrs.  Telfer.  The  captain’s  wife  is  the  real 
governor  of  the  fortress  of  Byelogorsk,  where  the  hero 
makes  his  dehut  as  a  soldier.  The  description  of  her 
rule  is  very  humorous,  and  one  grieves  that  she  should 
bo  included  in  a  massacre  of  the  garrison  by  Pougat- 
cheflf’s  horde.  The  hero,  who  had  by  this  time  ex¬ 
changed  vows  of  love  with  the  captain’s  daughter,  is 
spared  by  the  arch-rebel  in  consideration  of  an  alms 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  young  officer  before  the  rising. 
He  has  to  leave  his  orphaned  love  in  the  care  of  the 
priest  and  in  the  power  of  his  rival,  who  ^lad  turned 
traitor.  On  hearing  of  her  imminent  dariger  from 
this  ruffian,  he  seeks  Pougatcheft’  again,  and  by  his 
favour  rescues  her.  His  intercourse  with  the  rebel 
chiefs  being  misinterpreted,  he  is  exiled,  whereupon 
Maria  seeks  the  Empress,  and  obtains  his  pardon.  The 
plot,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  slight.  The  interest  of  the 
tale  consists  in  the  graphic  sketches  of  various  modes 
of  Russian  life  in  the  last  century.  It  is  sad  to  find  that 
the  commandant’s  wife  used  to  swear.  Happily  the 
heroine  is  not  represented  as  following  the  maternal 
example.  Probably  the  original  expletive  gains  coarse¬ 
ness  in  translation.  This  eccentricity,  however,  need 
not  frighten  the  sternest  moralist.  The  book  is  a  very 
agreeable  change  after  a  surfeit  of  English  fiction,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  publication  will  stimulate 
interest  in  Russian  literature. 

Mr.  T.  Adolphus  Trollope  gives  us  half-a-dozen 
sketches  of  Italian  life.  Before  touching  upon  the 
merits  of  these  stories  we  must  enter  a  protest  against 
a  discreditable  practice  which  is  getting  far  too  common 
— namely,  the  putting  on  tho  outside  of  a  collection  of 
short  stories  the  title  of  one  of  them  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  novel.  It  is  notorious  that 
novels  are  often  bought  in  a  hurry,  and  again  often 
ordered  on  tho  strength  of  tho  author’s  name  and  the 
sound  of  the  title,  so  that  the  device  to  which  we  call 
attention  looks  remarkably  like  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
palm  off*  odds  and  ends  on  a  confiding  public  as  an 
integral  work.  It  is  obtaining  sale  on  false  pretences, 
and  everybody  concerned  in  such  a  transaction,  from 
the  author  to  the  bookbinder,  ought  to  bo  tried  for  con¬ 
spiracy  and  condemned  to  learn  tho  corpus  delicti  by 
heart.  The  intrinsic  value  of  six  tales  may  bo  higher 
than  that  of  one  novel  equal  in  bulk  to  all  six  together 
by  the  same  author  ;  but  so  long  as  a  majority  of  readers 
think  otherwise,  they  ought  to  have  full  opportunities 
for  displaying  their  bad  taste.  Perhaps  nothing  justifies 
our  animadversion  so  thoroughly  as  tho  commonplace 
that  the  title  is  half  the  book. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope  owes  it  to  the  respectability  of  bis 
literary  position  that  he  is  made  our  stalking-horse. 
His  stories  ^might  very  well  sail  under  true  colours. 
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Strong  Protestants  ought  to  buy  the  volumes  greedily. 
Their  leading  idea  is  the  iniquities  of  Papal  Rome.  We 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  he  exhibits  any 
sectarian  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  the  cutting  diamond 
is  a  “  fattore  ’*  who  is  half-sceptical,  half-indifferent. 
But  the  fact  is  that  ecclesiastical  influence  in  some  form 
or  other  plays  the  part  of  villain  in  most  Italian 
romance.  Those  who  are  playing  with  priestcraft  in 
England  might  take  timely  warning  from  Mr.  T.  A. 
Trollope’s  clever  pictures  of  priestly  tyranny  and  inter¬ 
ference,  while  those  who  read  simply  for  pastime  will 
find  plenty  of  excitement  and  some  humour  in  the 
narratives. 

The  descriptions  both  of  humanity  and  external  nature 
are  a  little  too  long,  but  then  they  are  very  instructive. 
In  ‘  Diamond  Cut  Diamond’  there  is  quite  an  essay  on 
the  different  types  of  Italian  priests,  which  is  perhaps 
necessitated  by  the  fact  of  the  plot  turning  on  the 
match-making  propensities  of  the  servants  of  the 
Church.  A  jolly  fattore  is  blessed  with  a  religious  wife 
and  two  fair  daughters,  of  whom  the  elder  takes  after 
her  mother  in  matters  of  faith.  The  curato^  whose  one 
idea  is  the  advancement  of  the  Church’s  temporal  power, 
designs  to  unite  the  elder  to  a  pious  Catholic  and  to  put 
the  younger  into  a  convent.  The  fattore  objects 
strongly,  yet  ■would  have  had  to  give  in  but  for  his 
luckily  discovering  a  clerical  scandal.  Just  before  the 
denouement  the  clerical  tactics  had  changed,  as  the  pious 
swain  made  love  to  the  wrong  girl.  The  devout  Olivia 
is  told  to  give  up  her  matrimonial  prospects  in  favour 
of  her  worthy  sister.  As  the  fattore  and  his  pet 
daughter  Giulia  have  fixed  on  an  enemy  of  Holy  Church 
for  bridegroom,  the  alteration  of  plan  brought  evil  to 
Olivia  and  no  good  to  Giulia.  The  interview  in  which 
the  fattore  armed  with  his  scandal  makes  the  proud 
priest  agree  to  promote  the  union  of  Giulia  with  her 
godless  lover  is  highly  entertaining. 

“  Vittoria  Accoramboni”  is  a  historical  sketch,  being 
a  variation  on  the  hackneyed  theme  of  the  election 
of  Sixtus  V.  to  the  Papal  chair.  “  The  Duchess 
Veronica  ”  is  a  ghastly  narrative  of  crime  and  violence. 
“  The  Lottery  Dreamer  ”  is  the  best  of  the  shorter  tales. 
The  monomaniac  to  whom  words  suggest  no  other  idea 
than  the  “  sympathetic  number,”  is  skilfully  portrayed, 
and  the  piece  contains  some  lively  dialogue.  The 
volumes  supply  a  wide  variety  of  scenes  laid  at  very 
diflerent  epochs.  The  author  is  so  much  at  home  in 
depicting  types  of  Italian  character  that  he  cannot  fail 
to  interest  and  amuse  when  illustniting  Italian  manners 
and  customs  or  history.  He  strikes  us  as  having  more 
the  qualifications  for  a  historian  than  a  novelist,  though 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  rises  above  mediocrity. 


^lU.  FARJEON’S  LOVE’S  VICTORY. 

Loves  Victory.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Fiirjeon,  Author  of  “  Blade  c 
Oraes,”  “  Orif,”  “London’s  Heart,**  &e.  London:  Tinsley 
Brothers.  1875. 

A  comparison  has  sometimes  been  instituted  between 
Mr.  larjeon  and  the  late  Charles  Dickens ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  such  a  comparison  W’ould  be  unjust 
to  Mr.  Farjeon.  The  reputation  of  an  imitator — 
however  clever  he  may  bo — can  never  successfully 
vie  with  that  achieved  by  a  humbler  talent,  provided 
that  that  talent  be  original.  Now,  wo  are  under 
the  impression,  and  always  have  been,  that  Mr.  Far¬ 
jeon  decidedly  exhibits  original  talent ;  but  if  we 
place  him  beside  Dickens,  and  declare  him  to  be  a 
follower  of  the  most  popular  English  novelist,  it  must 
bo  to  the  later  writer’s  disadvantage.  He  could  never 
hope  to  rival  Dickens  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  The 
author  of  “  Pickwick  ”  had  a  style  and  a  nomenclature 
entirely  his  own  ;  they  W'ere  not  thought  of  before  him, 
and  for  an  author  to  copy  them  after  him  would  be 
dangerous.  With  all  Mr.  Farjeon’s  excellences,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  would  be  foolish  to  affirm  that  he  has 
either  the  humour  or  the  observation  of  Dickens. 
He  has  undoubtedly  striking  qualities  that  "we 
should  define  as  humour  and  observation,  but 


they  are  not  those  which  belong  to  Dickens.  We  have 
read  books  of  Mr.  Farjeon’s  that  have  moved  us 
deeply.  He  is  familiar  with  the  pathos  found  in  “the 
annals  of  the  poor;”  he  has  not  disdained  to  mingle 
with  the  humblest  of  God’s  creatures,  and  to  exhibit 
them  either  for  the  pity  or  sympathy  of  the  world.  To 
that  extent  he  resembles  Dickens,  but  he  does  not  reach 
him  in  the  full  height  of  his  humanity.  Yet  we  must 
confess  that  Mr.  Farjeon  is  as  far  ahead  of  most  of  his 
compeers  in  natural  writing,  as  Dickens  is  of  his  alleged 
follower.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  better  emotions 
of  our  nature  stirred  by  the  touching  and  pathetic 
Stories  which  Mr.  Faijeon  has  repeatedly  given  to  us. 

Having  admitted  this,  as  'v^'ell  as  the  original  and 
beautiful  vein  running  through  all  our  author’s  works, 
we  are  bound  to  confess  that,  had  he  first  appeared 
before  the  public  with  ‘  Love’s  Victory,*  it  could  only 
have  been  regarded  as  a  tentative  work,  and  that  not  of 
the  very  highest  order.  There  are  many  touches  that 
bespeak  the  practised  hand,  but  upon  the  whole  it  lacks 
the  great  motive  power  without  which  no  novel  should 
ever  be  written.  The  plot  is  perfectly  palpable  almost 
from  the  outset ;  nor  is  this  all,  for  the  character-draw¬ 
ing  is  not  of  that  vigorous  description  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  same  hand.  Two 
individuals  perhaps  are  presented  to  us  •w’ith  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  realistic  power,  but  upon  the  whole  it 
is  mostly  surface-work  with  the  dramatis  personce. 
The  story  is  certainly  not  equal  to  Mr.  Farjeon’s  pre¬ 
vious  works,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  brilliant 
passage,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  conditions  and 
liabitudes  of  English  society  of  the  present  day. 

The  plot  is  simple  almost  in  the  extreme.  We  are 
made  acquainted  first  w'ith  the  history  of  the  firm  of 
“Chappell,  Chappell,  and  Chappell,  Bankers,”  which  had 
been  doing  business  for  centuries.  While  thrones  even 
had  crumbled  into  dust  the  firm  had  remained  unscathed. 
There  ■was  but  one  Chappell  in  the  firm  when  the  story 
commences;  but  he  had  a  scapegrace  son,  Frederick, 
who  had  not  yet  been  admitted.  This  young  hopeful  was 
sowing  his  wild  oats  just  at  the  time  one  Mr.  Richard 
Barton,  a  young  wealthy  colonist,  returned  from 
Australia  and  opened  a  splendid  account  with  the  bank. 
Mr.  Chappell,  sen.,  was  saved  by  Mr.  Barton,  for  he  had 
been  speculating  heavily,  and  had  underwritten  a  vessel 
seriously  which  it  was  feared  was  lost.  This  Barton  was 
in  reality  the  son  of  a  man  named  Rigby,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  embezzlement  in  connection  with  Chappell’s 
bank  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Farjeon  does  not  bring  in 
his  characters  in  the  clearest  manner,  a  specimen  of  which 
defect  is  found  in  the  delineation  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  an 
eccentric  American,  who  also  keeps  an  account  with 
Chappell’s.  Barton  and  Armstrong  are  immensely  wealthy, 
and  on  the  strength  of  their  support  Mr.  Chappell 
obtains  a  seat  in  Parliament,  to  the  great  delight  of 
Mrs.  Chappell,  who  is  devoted  to  the  worship  of  society 
and  w'orldly  success.  Meanwhile  the  younger  Chappell 
is  concocting  plans  for  the  ruin  of  one  Laura  Rigby,  a 
lovely  and  virtuous  actress,  whose  father  is  porter  in 
Chappell’s  bank.  Armstrong  and  Barton  become  aware 
of  this,  and  frustrate  his  plans.  Rigby  once  held  a 
higher  position  in  the  bank,  but  his  brother — who  was 
also  in  the  same  employ — having,  as  already  stated, 
been  convicted  of  embezzlement,  he  was  degraded  from 
his  position.  The  porter  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
paying  ofiT  his  brother’s  liability  after  his  death,  and  in 
this  he  w  as  materially  assisted  by  the  American,  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  found  him  the  money  wherewith  to  clear 
his  brother  at  the  bank.  Laura — who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  young  Barton,  and  who  was  passionately  be¬ 
loved  by  the  latter — believed  that  it  was  the  young 
colonist  who  had  found  the  resources  for  clearing  away 
the  family  stain,  and  promised  her  father  that  she  would 
marry  their  benefactor.  She  experienced  profound 
anguish  on  discovering  that  Armstrong  was  the  real 
donor,  but  expressed  her  intention  of  adhering  to  her 
word.  Armstrong,  however — who  appears  to  be  the 
most  striking  character  in  the  book — learning  acciden¬ 
tally  of  the  mutual  love  of  Barton  and  Laura,  makes 
the  great  sacrifice  of  giving  up  bis  own  future,  and 
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ioins  the  hands  of  the  two  lovers.  For  them  the  novel 
ends  happily ;  but  there  is  another  episode.  Chappell, 
sen.  is  convicted  of  being  an  impostor,  whose  real  name 
is  Charles  Davidge,  and  by  whose  evidence  Mr.  Rigby’s 
brother  had  been  wrongfully  transported  for  the  crime 
of  embezzlement.  The  house  of  Chappell  collapses,  and 
society  knows  them  no  more  for  ever. 

This  outline  does  not  embrace  every  intricacy  in 
the  plot  of  the  novel,  but  it  sufficiently  indicates  its 
scope.  Mr.  Farjeon  frequently  says  smart  things,  as 
when  describing  the  comedy  of  the  present  day  he 
remarks,  “  All  that  was  best  in  human  nature  was  set 
up  as  a  target,  at  which  every  actor  in  the  play  shot 
arrows  of  ridicule  and  derision.”  Again,  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  defines  satire  as  “an  overdose  of  bitters  in  a 
glass  of  sherry.”  Mrs.  Chappell  observes  that  men 
never  will  understand  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  one  another,  even  when  they  heartily 
dislike  one  another  ;  whereupon  her  son  adds,  “  No,  it 
is  only  women  who  are  up  to  that  game.”  There  are 
numberless  passages  of  forcible  writing  in  the  pages  of 
this  novel,  and  the  reader  who  once  takes  it  up  will  be 
bound  to  read  it  through  to  the  end.  But  we  are 
jealous  of  Mr.  Farj eon’s  reputation  ;  he  is  too  good  a 
writer  to  spoil  himself  by  over-work.  We  have  not 
many  novelists  of  his  talent,  and  we  would  advise  him 
to  husband  his  forces  for  the  production  of  such  stories 
only  as  will  stand  a  greater  test  than  that  of  the  Circu¬ 
lating  Library.  G.  B.  S. 


MR.  HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

yumher  Seventeen.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  Kingsley.  London : 

Chatto  and  Windus.  1875. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  worst  novel  we  ever 
read,  but  it  is  certainly  the  worst  we  ever  read  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  We  have  only  performed  this  severe 
task  because  we  have  undertaken  to  review  it,  and 
because  moreover  the  author  of  ‘  Ravenshoe  ’  is  always 
entitled  to  respectful  attention. 

Yet  the  word  “  worst  ”  may  be  understood  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  various  qualities.  This  story  is  not  immoral, 
though  Mr.  Kingsley  thinks — shall  we  say  hopes  ? — 
that  it  is  so.  “  I  am  afraid,”  he  tells  us,  “  that  our 
story  has  been  very  immoral,  and  that  ev'ery  character 
in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  young  French  ladies 
Heloise  and  Clotilde  and  of  Lady  Rhyader,  ought  to  be 
picking  oakum  in  Coldbath  Fields.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  235.) 
Bu  the  is  quite  mistaken.  Neither  is  it  irreligious  or 
vulgar  ;  it  is  simply  the  most  silly  and  impossible  story 
we  have  ever  met  with,  the  sort  of  book  that  it  is 
almost  an  insult  to  the  public  to  put  forward  under  the 
shelter  of  a  well-known  name.  For  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
done  far  better  work ;  in  more  than  one  of  his  earlier 
works  there  w’as  a  spirit  and  dash  which  carried  oil'  their 
outrageous  improbabilities. 

Having  then  so  extremely  low  an  opinion  of  this  per¬ 
formance,  we  seriously  doubted  if  it  were  worth  while 
to  notice  such  stuff  at  all.  Even  the  most  careful 
reviewer  can  never  be  quite  sure  that,  wdth  judicious 
omissions,  his  words  of  stern  dispraise  may  not  do  duty 
as  a  puff  in  a  subsequent  advertisement,  and  we  believe 
that  on  the  whole  a  book  which  is  noticed  at  all  has  a 
better  chance  than  one  which  is  treated  with  silent 
contempt.  Yet  we  confess  to  a  hope  even  against  hope 
that  a  persistent  carefulness  on  the  part  of  critics,  and 
an  honest  exposure  of  utter  trash,  may  eventually  tend 
to  lessen  the  number  of  bad  novels,  and  enforce  on 
writers  the  duty  of  respect  towards  those  for  whom 
they  write.  The  story  may  be  condensed  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Festiniog  had  two  sons ;  the  elder.  Lord  Rhyader, 
h^  an  only  boy  ;  the  younger,  Iltyd  Arnaud,  ran  away 
with  a  milliner,  and,  dying  also,  left  one  son.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  Iltyd  had  been  really  mari’ied  to  the 
milliner,  and  therefore,  as  one  of  the  family  “  had  done 
her  irreparable  wrong,”  Lord  Festiniog  in  a  measure 
recognised  her  and  called  on  her  vicariously  at  Leghorn 
by  the  family  solicitor.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Drum- 
Daond,  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Arnaud,  but  as  she  did  not 


return  his  love,  he  stole  her  son  while  she  lay  ill  of  a 
fever  at  Ravenna,  and  told  her  the  boy  was  dead.  She 
came  to  England  and  went  into  a  sisterhood.  Some 
years  afterwards  Drummond  told  her  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  she  was  really  married  to  Iltyd.  Lord  Festiniog 
would  not  admit  the  fact ;  therefore  she  again  set  up 
as  a  milliner  to  spite  him,  and  put  “  The  Honourable 
Mrs.  Arnaud  ”  over  the  shop-door.  On  this  tremendous 
vengeance  the  family  relented,  and  she  scratched  out 
“  The  Honourable,”  which,  however,  had  previously 
been  illegible,  being  in  ornamental  writing. 

In  the  house  as  a  lodger  was  Drummond’s  son,  who 
was  not  really  his  but  Mrs.  Arnaud’s  stolen  child.  The 
whole  Festiniog  and  Rhyader  party  now  growing  most 
intimate  at  Number  Seventeen,  George  Drummond  and 
another  lodger  become  mixed  up  with  all  the  family 
concerns,  and  George  is  chosen  as  travelling  tutor  to 
his  cousin.  Lord  Rhyader’s  son.  He,  but  not  the  boy, 
is  aware  of  the  relationship,  and  therefore  in  a  ship¬ 
wreck  George  is  sorely  tempted  to  save  himself  and  let 
the  boy  drown.  However,  he  saves  him,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  himself  lost,  but  is  not.  Barri  Arnaud, 
the  boy,  afterwards  dies ;  so  does  George  Drummond  the 
elder,  of  drink  and  disappointed  love,  for  Mrs.  Arnaud, 
strange  to  say,  refuses  him  again  and  again,  even 
when  she  knows  all  his  crimes  against  her.  But  all 
this  time  there  has  been  a  great  secret.  The  lawyer 
has  known  and  reveals  to  Loid  Festiniog  that  the  family 
estates  are  not  his  at  all,  having  been  granted  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  Killigrew  family ;  when  George 
Drummond  becomes  the  heir  he  joins  with  his  grand¬ 
father  in  putting  the  deed  of  gift  in  the  fire.  This  is 
the  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  have  been  “  picking 
oakum  in  Coldbath  Fields.”  But  as  the  deed  was,  after 
all,  we  are  told,  invalid,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  even 
all  the  interest  of  the  Festiniog  family,  and  all  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  ingenuity,  could  have  got  a  jury  to  convict 
or  a  judge  to  sentence  them.  So  George  Drummond,  the 
stolen  child,  long  supposed  a  bastard,  first  of  Iltyd 
Arnaud,  then  of  George  Drummond  the  lawyer,  eventu¬ 
ally  becomes  Lord  Festiniog. 

To  this  general  sketch  may  be  added  the  wildest 
details  how  the  murder  of  the  heir,  Barri  Arnaud,  is 
discussed  among  several  people — none  of  whom  go  to 
the  police — as  a  likely  thing,  and  to  some  desirable; 
how  Mrs.  Arnaud  runs  away  with  Drummond,  deceiv¬ 
ing  him  virtuously,  after  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Dombey  ; 
how — but  it  is  really  waste  of  time  to  chronicle  the 
absurdities  of  the  narrative,  which  are  in  fact  those  of 
every  fresh  page. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  subordinate  characters — a  French 
milliner,  mother  to  Mrs.  Arnaud;  two  French  nieces  to 
the  same ;  an  Italian  mistress  to  George  Drummond, 
<fcc.  They,  as  well  as  the  main  persons,  act  and  talk  as 
we  may  suppose  the  patients  in  Bedlam  to  act  and  talk 
if  they  played  at  being  peers  and  peeresses,  Eton 
boys  and  travelling  tutors,  French  milliners  and  lawyers. 
And  when  Mr.  Kingsley  speaks  in  his  own  person  he 
utters  quite  as  hopeless  nonsense  as  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  the  jerky  puppets  he  is  pleased  to  palm  on  us 
for  men  and  women.  We  must  justify  this  by  speci¬ 


mens. 


Iltyd,  the  young  Guardsman,  and  perfect  gentle¬ 
man,  says  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  who  “  incau¬ 
tiously  remarked  that  his  family  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  ‘  You  pack  of  rascals  were  a  little  too  late  ; 
we  came  over  with  the  FitzGeralds  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.’  ”  Lord  Festiniog,  the  courteous 
peer,  entertaining  his  family  at  dinner  to  talk  over 
domestic  matters,  says  to  Lady  Rhyader,  who  differs 
from  him,  “  Here’s  a  woman  for  you  ;  has  had  the  best 
dinner  that  money  could  buy,  and  then  breaks  out  like 
this.”  Barri  Arnaud  is  at  Eton,  a  school  which  ordinarily 
finds  and  keeps  its  boys  gentlemen.  He  speaks  thus  to 
an  old  lady : — 

“  Is  Heloise  going  to  marry  D’Arcy  or  George  ?  Because  she 
seems  to  be  setting  her  cap  at  both.  Grandpa  says  that  Mrs. 
Arnaud  will  ultimately  marry  Mr.  Drummond.  Now  a  woman  with 
suck  a  noble  wig  as  yours  ought  to  have  some  sense  under  it.  If  I 
was  in  your  place  I  should  set  them  all  right.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  166, 
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better' not  to  investigate  too  closely  several  statements 
of  the  author  referring  to  ancient  ‘and  mediceval 
history.  When  he  speaks  of  “  Franks  and  Germans,’* 
as  if  they  were  two  different  races,  whilst  the  Franks 
were  simply  one  of  the  many  German  tribes  ;  or  when 
he  calls  Fr^erick  Barbarossa  the  first,  and  Frederick  II. 
the  last,  emperor  of  the  Hohenstaufen  line,  we  feel  that 
we  are  not,  under  the  Chevalier  O’Clery’s  guidance,  on 
very  safe  historical  ground.  No  doubt,  the  author 
might  plead  a  distinction  between  German  “  Kings  ” 
and  “Emperors,”  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  strict 
correctness,  he  would  be  quite  welcome.  But  when  we 
find  him  asserting  that  Barbarossa  had  called  himself 
“  Emperor  of  {sic  /)  Urhis  et  OrhiSy**  we  at  once  become 
doubtful  again  about  the  extent  of  his  learning.  There 
was  once  a  German  Emperor  who,  when  he  had  made  a 
slip  in  Latin,  declared  he  was  super  gramniaticam-— 
above  grammar.  But  the  Redbeard,  tyrant  as  he  was, 
is  not  known  to  have  become  guilty  of  grammatical 
crimes.  He  did  not  call  himself  Emperor  “  of”  Urhis  et 
Orhis ;  as  little  would  Queen  Victoria  dream  of  calling 
herself  “  Queen  of  Britanniarum.** 

The  kind  of  clerical  morality  that  the  author — who 
is  justly  severe  upon  one  of  Voltaire’s  cynical  sayings — 
thinks  fit  to  palliate,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
passage : — 

For  nine  hundred  years,  men  of  saintly  life  had  ruled  the 
Church ;  and,  by  a  miracle  of  God’s  protection,  even  when  unholy 
men  were  thrust  into  that  high  office,  they  never  pronounced  one 
word  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  never  abdicated  the 
least  tittle  of  her  rights. 

Provided  a  Pope  uphold  the  pretension  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  univer^l  dominion  :  everything  else  he  does 
may  be  easily  condoned  !  No  wonder  that,  in  the  con¬ 
test  between  Pope  Gregory  and  Henry  IV.  of  Germany, 
the  Chevalier  O’Clery  should  side  with  the  former,  and 
assert  that  the  latter  waged  a  long  struggle  “  in  defence 
of  his  alleged  right  to  sell  the  abbot’s  staff  and  the 
bishop’s  crozier.”  With  the  author’s  permission,  there 
are,  however,  two  sides  to  that  picture.  Has  the 
Chevalier  O’Clery  never  heard  of  the  rich  and  racy 
German  minne-singer  literature,  which  deals  with  the 
Pope’s  assumed  right  “  to  buy  or  sell  the  gifts  of  God  ” 
— a  right  founded,  according  to  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  on  “  a  magic  book  from  the  hands  of  the  Moor 
of  Hell?” 

We  are  told  Henry,  on  account  of  his  crimes,  “  sank 
into  the  grave  a  crownless  exile.”  But  the  historian 
O’Clery  omits  to  add  that  exactly  the  same  happened  to 
Gregoiy.  This  system  of  judicious  omissions,  and  of 
effective  polishing  up  of  unpleasant  spots  in  history,  is 
continued  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  more  modem 
events.  When  the  sad  end  of  the  brothers  Bandiera  is 
related,  we  get  no  inkling  of  the  part  played  in  the 
affair  by  Sir  James  Graham.  When  a  biographical 
notice  about  Pius  IX.  is  given,  all  mention  of  the  early 
military  career  of  that  fighting  Pope  is  avoided.  Over 
Radetzky’s  sanguinary  work  a  halo  is  thrown  by  the 
expression  that  he  was  “  as  merciful  in  victory  as  he 
was  determined  in  battle.”  To  judge  from  this  Ultra¬ 
montane  historian,  one  would  conclude  that  there  had 
never  been  any  court-martial  fusillades  in  Italy,  and 
that  the  bloodthirsty  King  Bomba  was  the  mildest- 
mannered  man  that  ever  adorned  a  beneficent  throne. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  natural  that  so  careful  a 
historian  should  make  an  olla  podrida  of  the  Hussites, 
the  Anabaptists,  the  Albigenses,  the  Lollards,  of 
Wickliffe,  Luther,  Voltaire,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
the  Reign  of  Terror  at  Paris,  and  the  Commune.  It  is 
all  the  same !  he  says.  No  diflerence  whatever.  Can 
wo  wonder  that  a  writer  of  this  stamp  should  describe 
the  Roman  Republic  of  1849  as  “  an  impious  farce ;  ” 
accuse  it  of  “  Paganism  ;  ”  speak  of  “  Revolutionary 
bravoes  like  Garibaldi ;  ”  and  of  the  “  mercenary 
sword  ”  of  Garibaldi,  whose  personal  integrity  had 
hitherto  been  acknowledged  by  foe  as  well  as  by  friend  ? 
Mazzini  fares  a  trifle  better  at  the  hands  of  this  Ultra¬ 
montane  Irish  Home  Ruler;  but  of  the  Republican 
Assembly  which  established  the  Triumvirate,  at  whose 
head  he  stood,  it  is  alleged  that  it  “  first  declared  war 


A  respectable  English  physician  is  made  to  write  like 
a  third-rate  flunkey,  thus  : — 

*‘]y^  Lord, — I  have  ordered,  on  my  professional  responsibility, 
that  Mr.  Barri  Arnaud,  the  hope  of  your  house,  should  not 
cross  the  Alps  at  this  late  season.  Mr.  Drummond,  his  respect¬ 
able  and  intelligent  tutor,  will  therefore  take  him  by  sea  from 
this  place,”  &c.,  &c. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  63. 

Now  let  US  hear  Mr.  Kingsley  when  he  speaks  in  his 
own  person.  We  open  the  book  absolutely  at  random, 
and  find  Lord  Festiniog  calling  at  Number  Seventeen. 
Mrs.  D’Arcy  goes  to  the  door — thinking  she  will  meet 
her  husband — and  gives  him  a  kiss.  Mrs.  Arnaud  and 
her  mother  come  with  candles. 

Mrs.  D’Arcy,  “with  a  shriek  which  was  nearly  a 
yell,” — Lord  Festiniog  was  old  enough  not  to  cause 
such  alarm  in  a  girl  he  had  known  for  years — 

fled  for  protection  to  her  grandmother,  and  threw  herself  on  her 
bosom.  They  both  came  down  together ;  Madame  Mantalent  being 
underneath  made  some  vigorous  attempts  to  break  her  grand¬ 
daughter’s  head  with  the  candlestick.  Mrs.  D’Arcy,  now  alive  to 
the  situation,  and  having  had  to  do  the  thing  once  or  twice  before, 
defended  herself  in  such  a  scientific  manner  that  Madame  Mantalent 
cast  the  candlestick  at  Lord  Festiniog  and  begged  for  life,  saying 
that  she  was  an  old  woman,  and  would  not  trouble  them  long. — 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  92. 

This  same  detestable  old  woman  goes  on  her  travels, 
and  we  have  this  further  passage,  which  is  probably  also 
supposed  to  be  funny : — 

Indue  course  of  time  they  arrived  at  St.  Goar.  Madame  had  behaved 
very  well,  and  was  singularly  gracious.  She  occasionally  showed 
slight  symptoms  of  rheumatism  by  giving  wild  yells  in  improper 
places,  but  she  was  very  amiable.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  she  howled  in 
the  middle  of  High  Mass,  and  being  asperged  with  holy  water  by  a 
priest  on  her  back,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  of 
driving  the  evil  spirit  out  of  her,  shook  her  fist  in  secret,  and  said 
words  about  the  Homan  hierarchy  which  we  decline  to  repeat,  both 
on  religious  and  political  grounds. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  205. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  about  the  lady’s  language, 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  all  trace  is  gone 
of  the  ability  which  Mr.  Kingsley  once  possessed  ;  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  book  is  only  that  much  good 
paper  has  been  spoilt  in  printing  it,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  our  own  case,  the  temper  of  several  readers  and 
reviewers  spoilt  also. 

But  they  and  we  have  done  well  to  bo  angry  over 
sneh  an  outrage  to  common  sense. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION. 

The  History  of  the  Italian  Itevolution.  First  Period :  The  Revo¬ 
lution  of  the  Barricades  (1796-1849).  By  the  Chevalier 
O’Clery,  M.P.,  K.S.G.  London  :  R.  Washbourne.  1875. 

The  Chevalier  O’Clery,  M.P.,  is  an  Irish  Ultramontane 
Home  Ruler.  Together  with  Sir  George  Bowyer — for 
years  virtually  the  lay  agent  of  Pius  IX.  in  England — 
he  represents  the  County  of  Wexford.  The  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  will  sufficiently  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  pagans  of  praise  sung  by  tho  author  in  honour  of 
the  Papacy,  and  for  the  peculiarly  tender  mercies 
vouchsafed  by  him  to  tho  “  Italian  Revolution.”  In 
tho  opinion  of  the  Chevalier  O’Clery,  the  spiritual 
power  of  tho  Roman  Pontiffs  is  “  the  source  of  all  that 
is  groat  and  good  in  tho  history  of  Italy  and  of  tho 
world  ” — including,  wo  suppose,  tho  miseries  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Popes  has  for  centuries  brought  down 
upon  Italy,  as  well  as  the  tortures,  physical  and  mental, 
inflicted  by  the  Holy  Inquisition  upon  countless  victims. 
Though  the  spiritual  power  of  tho  Pontiffs  is  the 
source  of  all  this  greatness  and  goodness,  tho  Chevalier 
O’Clery  is  not  satisfied  with  it,  but  declares  that  the 
Temporal  Power  (written,  unlike  tho  spiritual  power, 
with  impressive  capitals)  is  “  the  only  possible  guaran¬ 
tee  for  their  perfect  freedom  in  tho  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  authority.” 

If  wo  do  not  much  mistake,  however,  there  were 
times  when  early  Christians,  so  far  from  being  occupied 
with  tho  creation  of  a  Temporal  Power  of  tho  Church, 
paid  contributions  even  for  tho  support  of  the  Pagan 
priesthood,  in  order  to  stand  well  with  tho  ruling 
political  powers  of  the  period.  But  it  is,  perhaps. 
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against  the  Church,  then  against  property  in  general.’* 
A  pretty  description  of  Republicans  who,  like  Mazzini 
himself,  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  Com¬ 
munistic  tenets. 

In  the  same  way,  “  Ledru-Rollin  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  (!)  of  Paris  ”  are  mentioned,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  rising  of  June  13,  1849,  which  was  to  bring  aid  to 
the  Roman  Republic  against  Louis  Napoleon’s  troops. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  French  revolutionary 
affairs  is  aware  that  Ledru-Rollin  and  those  who  made 


the  attempt  of  June  13  were  proved  antagonists  of  the 
Communistic  theory.  One  passage  referring  to  that 
rising  we  must  transcribe  in  full,  as  a  specimen  of 
Jesuitical  calumny : — 


It  has  been  asserted — with  what  truth  we  cannot  say,  but  the 
story  is  a  probable  one — that  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  [which 
the  Chevalier  O’Clery  asserts  had  been  seized  from  private  families 
and  from  churches  in  Roman  territory]  was  sent  abroatl,  and  that 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  found  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
used  in  subsidising  the  French  Republican  deputies  and  the  Press, 
in  order  to  organise  an  opposition  to  the  proposed  French  expedition 
to  Rome. 


Calumniare  audacter  !  Semper  aliquid  haeret.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  Lord  Palmerston’s  testimony  on  record, 
made  years  afterwards  in  full  Parliament,  when  he  said 
that  never  had  Rome  been  better  governed  than  under 
Mazzini  and  the  other  Triumvirs. 

Of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic  the  author 
gays : — “  The  thunder  crashed  and  roared  above  the 
cannonade.  Amid  the  storm  and  darkness  the  firing 
ceased,  and  the  F’rench  columns  came  pouring  up  the 
breach  and  swept  all  before  them.  Four  hundred  Re¬ 
publicans  were  bayoneted  upon  the  tvalV*  And  a  little 
later  on : — 


On  July  5,  Colonel  Niel,  of  the  French  Engineers — a  brave 
soldier  of  Irish  descent,  whose  name  in  later  yoiU’S  attained  a 
European  celebrity — arrived  at  Gaeta  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Pius  IX. 
the  keys  of  his  capital,  now  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  Holy  Father,  in  return,  sent  his  bUssir.g  to  the  army 
and  to  Catholic  France. 


Amen. 


THE  MUSICAL  DRAMA. 


Le  Frame  Musical.  Par  Edouard  Schuri.  Tome  1  :  La  Musique 
et  la  Poesie  dans  leur  developpement  historique.  Tome  2 : 
Richard  Wagner,  son  (Euvro  et  son  Idw.  Paris :  Sandoz  et 
Fischbacher. 


Wagner’s  adversaries  are  fond  of  asserting  that, 
leaving  alone  his  individual  merits  as  an  artist,  he  has 
at  least  not  yet  succeeded  in  founding  a  school ;  that 
criterion  of  true  greatness — universality,  which  creates 
a  new  base  of  artistic  progress  for  others  to  build  upon, 
is  absent  from  his  work.  The  objection  might  per¬ 
haps  best  be  met  by  a  polite  request  to  demonstrate 
the  claims  to  immortality  of  immediate  disciples  of 
Beethoven  and  Handel,  or  of  Sliakspeare,  Dante,  and 
Buonarotti.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  subjective  genius 
of  the  highest  order  is  in  its  effects  rather  of  an  expan¬ 
sive  than  of  a  concentrated  kind.  It  gradually  diffuses 
itself  over  artistic  generations,  destroying  the  rotten 
fabric  of  the  past  or  opening  new  developments  for  the 
future.  Whether  Wagner’s  influence  on  contemporary 
music  does  in  this  sense  amount  to  the  foundation  of  a 
school,  is  a  matter  of  discussion.  But  it  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  denied  that  his  theoretical  and  con¬ 
troversial  works  have  found  a  ready  echo  in  the 
writings  of  a  number  of  enthusiastic  and  eloquent 
admirers,  who,  in  expounding  or  further  extending 
the  master’s  theories,  have  given  rise  to  interesting 
discussions  and  elucidations.  Some  amount  of  acri¬ 
mony  may  seem  pardonable  in  a  school  which  as  yet  is 
pre-eminently  militant  and  frequently  exposed  to  savage 
assault. 

M.  Edouard  Schure  is  one  of  the  ablest  adherents  of 
the  “  music  of  the  future  ”  in  France.  In  18G9  he 
published  an  interesting  article  on  Richard  Wagner  and 
his  works  in  the  Revue  des  Denx  Mondes,  which  attracted 
attention  far  beyond  the  circle  of  musical  readers.  The 
present  work,  in  two  stately  volumes,  is,  as  the  author 
puts  it,  the  complete  picture  founded  on  that  sketch. 


A  word  of  special  commendation  is  due  to  his  moral 
courage  in  pleading  at  the  present  moment  the  cause  of 
a  German  composer  whose  works  are  received  by  tho 
audiences  of  the  Concerts  populaires  with  patriotic 
hisses.  He  has  shown  his  love  to  his  country  by  retain¬ 
ing  the  French  nationality  after  the  annexation  of  his 
native  country,  Alsace,  by  Germany  ;  but  considerations 
of  this  kind  cannot  blind  him  to  the  merits  of  an  artist 
whose  works  he  justly  refuses  to  regard  from  the  narrow 
standpoint  of  nationality. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  present  work  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  It  is  intended  to  establish  the 
affinity  between  the  oldest  and  grandest  emanation  of 
dramatic  art,  the  Greek  tragedy  and  its  latest  phase, 
Wagner’s  Music- Drama.  The  common  features  of  these 
two  developments  are  numerous,  and  to  some  extent 
familiar  to  the  English  reader  versed  in  the  recent  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  musical  literature.  Both  the  Greek  tragic 
poets  and  Wagner  derive  their  subjects  from  the 
mythological  lore  of  their  countries;  both  aim  at  an 
ideal  remoulding  of  the  ancient  types,  and  the  perfect 
union  of  poetry,  music,  and  the  dance  (that  is,  in  its 
wider  significance,  beautiful  mimetic  action),  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  works  of  .^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  is 
again  the  war  cry  of  the  reformer  of  the  Future.  It  is 
true  that  in  Wagner’s  drama  the  dialogue  is  sung 
instead  of  recited,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  relieved 
from  a  surcharge  of  lyrical  and  reflective  matter  by  the 
orchestra,  which  in  this  manner  performs  the  function 
of  the  antique  chorus. 

M.  Schure  follows  the  course  of  Greek  poetry  and 
music  through  the  pre-historic,  Homeric,  and  lyrical 
ages  up  to  their  climax  in  the  tragedy.  The  music  of 
the  choric  parts  here  becomes  representative  of  the 
Bacchic  element,  that  mysterious  phase  of  Greek  wor¬ 
ship  which  forms  the  wild,  ecstatic  undercurrent  of  the 
measured  Apollonian  self-consciousness  of  the  spoken 
dialogue.  F’or  this  part  of  his  argument,  M.  Schure 
confesses  his  indebt^ness  to  the  excellent  work  of 
Professor  Nietzsche  on  the  ‘  Birth  of  Tragedy  from  the 
Spirit  of  Music’  (‘Die  Geburt  der  Tragodie  aus  dem 
Geiste  der  Musik  ’).  But  what  our  author  has  bor¬ 
rowed  from  this  and  other  sources  he  has  thoroughly 
made  his  own.  His  remarks  breathe  arduous  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  glories  of  antique  life  and  art,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause  of  Greek 
beauty  versus  Modern  shallowness  reminds  us  in  the 
force  and  beauty,  perhaps  also  in  the  one-sidedness  of 
its  expression,  of  Rousseau’s  unequalled  prose.  The 
following  is  his  eloquent  apology  of  the  Pindaric  ode 
and  its  subject,  so  frequently  misappreciated  by  modern 
critics. 


Un  moderne  peu  familiarisi  avec  la  Gr6co  est  tente  4  premiere 
vue  de  ne  v*ir  dans  ces  jeux  que  des  fetes  de  gymnastiqae  ou  des 
sortes  de  steeple-chase  grand  style.  A  cela  rien  d’^tonnant.  Nous 
sommes  tellement  aplatis  par  la  vulgarite  ext^rieure  de  la  vie 
moderne,  entonces  dans  la  prose  do  notre  civilisation  industrielle ; 
nous  avons  si  peu  I’idea  du  noble  diploiement  des  forces  humaines 
sous  I’empire  incontest4  du  Beau ;  les  raisires  de  tant  de  slides 
pisent  tellement  sur  nos  ipaules,  que  nous  ne  concevons  plus  le 
charme  divin  et  le  sons  profond  de  la  do  hellinique.  Les  fetes 
olympiques  iUiient  pourtant  tout  autre  chose  que  de^  brillants 
exercices,  c’itait  la  source  04  toute  la  race  hellinique  venait  repuiser 
le  sentiment  de  sa  vie  supirieure  et  offrait  en  hommage  a  ses 
divinitis  la  m4le  beauti  do  son  corps.  Pindare  est  si  grand  parce 
qu’il  est  I’interprite  enthousiaste  de  cette  grande  pensie. 

Another  piece  of  fine  writing  we  quote  from  M. 
Schure’s  impassioned  description  of  the  united  efforts 
of  music,  poetry,  and  the  dance  in  Greek  tragedy  : — 

Ronde  immortelle  des  trois  immortelles  scours.  Ce  n’est  qu’un  jeu, 
dites  vous,  homsae  sage  d’aujourd’hui.  Mais  ce  jeu  contient  Thistoire 
iternelle  de  Tart  et  en  dit  plus  sur  le  fond  des  choses  que  toute  votre 
science.  II  tonrne  comme  un  cortige  mystique  et  rayonnant  avec 


w  — —  --  --o  ^  A  111  • 

ses  thyrses,  ses  lyres ;  et  ses  offrandes,  autour  du  temple  de  la  vie. 
Tout  ce  quo  Thuraaniti  a  fait  depuis  dans  Tart  'ne  semble  qu’un 


fragment  retrouve,  qu’un  p4le  ressouvenir  de  cette  ronde  mer- 
veilleuse. 


On  leaving  the  Greek  tragedy  our  author  follows  the 
two  arts  of  Poetry  and  Music  on  their  now  separate 
courses,  touching  on  the  chief  phases  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  developments,  such  as  Dante,  Shakspeare, 
Goethe,  the  music  of  the  Catholic  Churcti,  and  the  sym- 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  lor  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi, 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canid, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


phony  of  Beethoven.  All  he  has  to  say  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  interesting  to  road,  evincing  as  it  does  critical 
acumen  and  refinement  of  feeling.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  bo  confessed  that  we  frequently  lose  the  con¬ 
necting  link  of  these  variegated  discussions.  Bold 
generalisations  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  English  reader  at  least  will  miss  the  firm  start¬ 
ing-point  of  historical  fact.  With  regard  to  Shak- 
speare  we  will  add  parenthetically  that  M.  Schure  falls 
into  an  error  but  too  common  amongst  foreign  writers — 
that  of  looking  upon  him  as  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
from  whose  head  “sortait  oe  miracle  du  drame  modeme.” 
In  another  page  this  statement  is  futher  explained  by 
the  words  that  “  Shakspeare  s’empare  du  drame  popu- 
laire  Anglais,”  a  remark  which  with  much  greater 
truth  would  apply  to  Marlowe. 

The  final  revival  of  music  and  poetry  combined 
M.  Schure  refuses  to  see  in  the  modern  opera,  which 
ho  treats  with  a  contempt  worthy  of  Wagner  himself, 
barring  of  course  the  efforts  of  Gluck  and  some  other 
masters  who  succeeded  in  gathering  sweet  fruit  from  a 
rotten  tree. 

So  far  we  have  sketched  the  contents  of  M.  Schnre’s 
first  volume.  Few  remarks  remain  to  bo  added  on  the 
second  part  of  his  book.  It  treats  exclusively  of  the 
works  of  the  great  modem  composer,  in  whom  our 
author  sees  the  redeemer  of  true  art,  who  has  at  last 
brought  about  the  necessary  and  inseparable  reunion  of 
that  “rondo  merveilleuse  ” — poetry,  music,  and  mimetic 
action.  A  short  sketch  of  Wagner’s  life  precedes  a 
concise  but  full  analysis  of  all  his  music-dramas,  from 
“  The  Flying  Dutchman  ”  down  to  the  trilogy  of  the 
“Nibelungen.”  This  part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  and  may  be  recommended  to  readers  both 
musical  and  unmusical,  M.  Schuro  having  carefully 
avoided  technical  details,  and  treating  his  subject 
throughout  from  a  broadly  poetic  point  of  view. 

F.  Hueffer. 


ONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1878. 

Arranffcmente  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  fi^m  May  18th  to  the  Slst  October,  1875.  For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables 
and  I^ogrammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

O.  FINDLAY. 

Chief  Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Euston  Station,  1875. 


T>AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

•  TRUSTEES  AND  f  DIRKCTORS. 

•  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  t  M.  B.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  E^.  '  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.S.S. 

t  John  Brown,  E^.  I  ‘tSlr  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Hsq.,  J.P.  I  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  logo.  Esq.  •  James  White,  Esq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  E^q.,  J.P.  ,  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  U.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  ouly.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6.  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Firms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,04)0.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

rpiIE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

CiilKF  UFFICKS  :  84  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SECURITY  TO  POUCY  HOLDERS 
Consists  of 

(1.)  The  Guarantee  Fund  of  over  £.'*0,000. 

(2.)  The  entire  Net  Premiums  received, 

(not  less  than  80  |)er  cent,  of  the  gross) 

Specially  reserved  for  payment  of  Claims  under  Policies,  and  invested 
in  Trust  in  the  name's  of 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sandhurst, 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q  C.. 

Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq, 

(3.)  Tlic  other  Assets  and  Projwrty  of  the  Company, 
constituting  the  most  unexceptionable  provision  for  payment  of  Claims  under 
Policies. 


MINOR  NOTICE. 

Chapters  on  Sounds  by  C.  A.  Marti neau  (Oroombridge  and 
Sons,  1875),  is  a  little  book  of  eighty  pages,  very  simple  in 
style,  though  not  childishly  foolish,  if  we  except  the  closing 
sentence,  in  which  so  many  authors  lose  themselves  in  a  cloud 
of  nonsense.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  startling  to  find  an 
explanation  of  the  connection  between  the  nature  of  a  cord 
and  its  rate  of  vibration,  interrupted  parenthetically  by  the 
profound  observation  that  the  square  of  a  number  means  that 
number  multiplied  by  itself.  Mr.  Martineau  should  presuppose 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  before  attempting  to  ex¬ 
plain  even  the  simplest  physical  science.  But  such  super¬ 
abundant  simplicity  is  no  great  fault  in  the  book  itself,  and 
will  merely  serve  future  professors  of  the  art  of  teaching  with 
numerous  examples  of  educational  hysteron-proteron.  We  are 
sure  that  young  and  old  will  be  charmed  with  Mr.  Marti neau’s 
book,  and  will  take  no  little  pleasure  iu  performing  the  easy 
experiments  which  are  introduced. 


Trustees. 


Forms  of  Application  for  Assurance,  the  Rates  of  Premium,  Dr.  Farr’s 
Rci)ort  on  the  l^e  Fund,  and  all  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARHOW,  Managing  Director. 


TAY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

f)  REGENT  STREET. 

CHARGES. 

Under  skrvanth.  £  «.  d. 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . from  0  15  6 

CASHMERE  SlIAWUS . 0  8  6 

COTTON  DRESS,  unmade  . 0  5  6 

Do.  made  complete  . 0  18  0 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  material, 

complete . ,,186 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . 1  11  6 

CLOTH  JACKET . 0  15  0 

Ui’i’Eu  Servant.-^. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL  CO.STUME 
SKIRT,  fully  trimiued,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

Tuckers,  complete  . 3  3  0 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  . 4  4  0 

SILK  ami  CRAPE  BONNET . 0  18  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape  . 1  15  6 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  they  find  has  gained 
undue  circulation,  that  none  bu*’.  the  richest  materials  in  Costumes,  Mantles,  and 
Millinery  are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
public  to  assure  all  families  who  have  nut  yet  dealt  at  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse 
that  good  wearing  inater'nls  are  cut  from  the  piece,  and  at  more  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  price,  which  It  from  li.  per  yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners, 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re¬ 
quired,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  CJin  be  desoatched  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  exptnse  wha^ 
ever  to  the  pnrehitser.  All  articles  are  marked  with  plain  figures,  and  charges 
are  the  same  os  if  the  goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 
Regent  Street. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  217,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 


AN  INDU'ENDRNT  WEEKLY  HKVIKW  OV 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

PuirK  8d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.627,  SEPTEMRER  4.  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments.  .Spain.  Onr  Peaceful  Mother  Church. 

Germany,  Franco,  and  Russia. 

Joint-Stork  Companies  on  their  Trial. 

Hungary,  the  Herzegovina,  and  the  Eastern  Question. 

Citil  Service  Reform.  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Magna  Charta. 

Saxcii  Architecture.  Vacation  Uobsip. 

Professor  Corssen  on  the  Etruscan  Language.  Italian  Alps. 

General  Robert  Lee. 

An  American  on  English  Social  Life. 

A  Garden  of  Women.  Tit  for  Tut.  Two  Years’  Leave. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 


Money  Market. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15z.  |»er  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND.  W.C. 


1  UlURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  iu  the 

^  ^  great  Irish  Drama,  8HAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery 
by  William  Beverley,  at  7.48  every  evening.  Precetied  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
To  conclude  witli  INTRIGUE.  Prices  from  6</.  to  £1  4«.  Doors  open  ut  6.30, 
commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  ilaily. 
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furnish  your 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


HOUSE 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHIXa  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


DELICIOUS,  INViaORATINO.  and 

to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids. 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  JVEARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  he 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  Cistern  Filter. 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 


Portable  Cistern 
Filter. 


(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 

Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Beports  to  the  Begistrar-General,  July 
1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet^  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
from  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872.  — 

Price  £l  10s.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  6s.  to  £3. 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  e/Ue  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10s.  6c?.  and  21s.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4s.  6d.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12s.  6d. 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  OfiBce, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

^ead  “  JVdier :  its  Impurities  and  Purification'^  Price,  per  post,  2d. 


NXJD^  VERITAS.— GERE Y 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to‘  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— -R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


T^IIE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Bibkbeck  Buiuiino  Society,  21)  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
.  PKR  MONTH.  ,  , 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbeck  Fkkehold  Land  Society,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INT'BHESX* 

•A^PPly  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-bookr 
supplied.  English  and  Fereign  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
_  Advances  made  thereon. 


Heal  &  son, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  Pricks  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


EAL  &  SON, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


Office  Hours  from  10  till  4  :  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  tUl  2  o’clock. 


^  A  P^phlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica- 


FRANCIS  BAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


J^E^'NETT’S  watches.— Cheapside. 

DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

—I  20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

^0  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

^  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
♦K  ^  ^  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
*^i^rowing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 

joHN^  [BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


JOHN  TANN'S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  1  WHISKY. 

rpHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
X  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 

*  .  •  _ _ _ T)Mav%/lv  SaoI  ^frklr 


and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

«  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2i. ;  24  cups,  8«.  6d. ;  48  cups  6i 
288  cups,  80*. ;  576  cups,  55*.  ’ 


XfO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonvenienoe,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervonsnew,  bilionsneeB,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  oolds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  Ikead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  h>'Bteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  addity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
(habetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859.^ 

“  (Jentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  Indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affoctetl,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
reme<lies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  •  t  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  i^^hy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELu. 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBii.  ^  Y. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  tw  oars,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVAF.ENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  nov  lelt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  disjwnse  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  ape  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
aut^rise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain-  Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pnmetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872:  “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  frt»m  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceaseil  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  tlonrishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

1^  PEPSI  A,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  *p»iQ  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  hod  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINQHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

l^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^cHre  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

S.^  SUMPTION. — “  Thirty- three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  Mv  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^ITiVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sen,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tolMicco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3*.  6<f.  * 


T^EPOTS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

I  -'  London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  • 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


JOHNSTON’S 


CORN  FLOUR 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour,  It  i$  the  best. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioas 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transi^ition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COIjOnBBD 
'WBAFPEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pnre. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


]VTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

AtJ.  Sp^ily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  Its  Original  Color. 

TVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

]\TILLAKD’8  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

Av_L  One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpossctl. 

MILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6d.  Packets.  1*.  and  2*.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pare  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\\7niTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  flowed  by 

*  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mnch  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  duri^  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21*.,  26*.  $d.,  and  31*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
31*.  6d.,  42*.,  and  52*.  Cd. ;  postage  free.  Umbilici  ditto,  42*.  and  52*.  6<f. ; 
postage  free. 

Fost-olBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Ali  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6d.,  7*.  6d.,  lU*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


i^URE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

”  DU  BARRY'S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  Ite  bleHS6<l,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritiitiun  of  the  stomach,  and  bod  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Ruuiaiu-des-  Isles.” 


DU  BARRA  S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  tlie  Jonrnal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  jieople.  “  Wlio  r«]ulre  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  tlicir  staff  uf  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  tliem  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scatt'ely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevoiletl  on  boanl  our  g('o<l  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  wc  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  VaUery,  B.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Bourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hy^es,  15th  May,  1873.” 

l^U  BARRA^’S  REVaIeNTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

isnltably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells;  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2*.;  of  1  lb., 
8*  6<i, ;  2  lb.,  6*. ;  5  lb.,  14*. ;  12  lb.,  28*. ;  24  lb.,  60*. 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. 


Autumn  is 

J-  -L  usually  the  season  when  constitutional  weaknesses  develop  themselves. 
Now  is  the  time  for  prompt  and  active  intervention.  With  Holloway’s  twin 
remedies,  applied  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  folded  round  them,  every 
Invalid  may  arrest  tlie  threatened  ailment,  and  escape  both  its  sufferings  and  its 
perils.  These  medicaments  can  be  safely  used  by  the  affiicted  of  every  rank, 
age,  and  condition.  They  remove  all  causes  which  tend  to  vitiate  the  vital 
fluid ;  they  reduce  all  disorilered  functions  to  regularity  ;  they  purify,  co<ri,  and 
heal.  No  malady,  however  trifling,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  untreated 
when  such  easy  and  effective  means  of  thoroughly  era^cating  the  very  seeds  Ot 
disease  are  placed  witlun  every  patient’s  reach. 


II 
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RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

moiMOiiecRS  to  her  mrrestt, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOSIERSET  HOUSE. 
Q  LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 


PrikcH’UB*,  almost  to  the  parity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renderv  it,  as  a 
^is  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
^twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .  I  H 

12  Dessert  do .  1-  0 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10 

12  Dessert  do .  10 

12  Tea  . .  ® 

2  Salt  do .  0  2 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1 

6  Egg  .  ®  ® 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife .  0  11 

1  Butter  Knife  .  0  2 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  0  6 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs . .  0  2 


£ 

0  1  18 
0  I  10 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  0  18 
0  0  8 
0  0  1 
0  0  12 
0  0  7 
0  0  13 
0  0  13 
6  0  3 
6  0  7 
0  0  4 
6  0  8 


Dishes,  £6  15«.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Cake  Baskets,  26<.  to60«. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


/^LD  (K)ODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

yj  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


yj  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 


to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  Srd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK’S  B.\TH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 


Is.  fid, ;  Hip  Baths,  from  154. ;  Pen  Baths,  13j.  fid. ;  Seta  of  Toilet  Ware,  18j. 

CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 


C LACK’S  ^‘STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

O  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 


One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 


CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

kJ  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  oualitv. 


is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Block  Fenders,  3i.  6^*.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10<.  to  30«. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65j.  to  1204. 

*  Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  Us.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  1('4.  fid.  to  604. 
Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  44.  fid.  to  30s. 
Bronzeil  Kettles  and  Stands,  184.  (id.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  dd.  to  30s, 
I’apier  MMh6  ditto,  304.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Gs.  fid.  to  144.  fid. 


CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 


SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  II 

Large  Set  . 24  19 


CL.\jCK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

kJ  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
^nders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Eloctro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


filOHABD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IK.ON’MOZTOEKS  TO  KKIi-  MA-JESTY* 

sue  STRAND,  W. 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

brown  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Fiurchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures. 


^  ^  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7s.  Pedigreefl 

TJvftrv*  3w*^^*^*  blended.  'The  proper  colour  tor  Servants’ 

**  carriage  should  be  painted, 

Colleton’s  “ Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’* 
colours,  £10  104. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engra^ngs,  84.  M  ^st  free  by  T.  CULLETON.  Genealogist,  26  Cranboome 
twToM  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  library  open  ^m  ten 


Thread 

Pattern.  ' 

1 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

Xf  #•  I*. 

2  4  0 

»  4.  u. 

2  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  16  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  0 

12  0 

1  10  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  2  0 

0  2  0 

0  11  0 

0  12  0 

0  9  6 

0  10  6 

0  15  0 

0  16  6 

0  15  6 

0  16  6 

0  5  0 

0  6  0 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

0  4  0 

0  6  0 

0  3  6 

0  4  0 

12  11  6 

13  19  6 

t.  to  2004. 

;  Comer 

CEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON. — Crest  Engraved 

T «  *^*\P*^**’  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  74.  fid. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Cresta  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
pla^  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  M. 
wglstered  letter,  6<f.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Boyal 
Family  25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


r^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  i-erv  hm>t  Patwn-  ann  kao  .11 


contMns  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


rjAISED  .MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Qunrter 

-k  ^  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  In  rich  colours,  with 


a  beautiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

Vy  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I4. ;  Name  Plates, 


24.  fid, ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s, ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,(KK)  to  select  from ; — 


£2  24. ;  £H  Ss, ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  I64.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


\7ISITING  CARDS  b^  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  24.  Id.,  post  free,  including  the  engrraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  emboss*^  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  1.34.  fid. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


IVrONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-iY-L  in  many  colonrs,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 


O  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 


-kT_L  in  many  colonrs,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 
are  ready  Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  iSvelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named,  '^e  whole  scries  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family. 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


T^ILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

1  .Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 


1  St.  Petershurgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty-five  yeura’  practieal  experienoe.  Highest  references. 
Temis  moderate. 


Ij^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

a2j  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 


Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  U  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theat-^es,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Sorveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Bosinoss  established  18(>6. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  auU  other  iniportant  towns. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
N  BW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


•.ff”  Sold  Wiolesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  Si  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solntion  of 
Magnesia  os  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  Si  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  tbrrughout  the  worid. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  mente.— E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 

-  .  A  .  B  v-k*  _ JIbim  MM  Aa  a  a  BSM.I  am 


m  ^  ^ -.-SB.-.  , w  - -  -  .  . 

and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  hog  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nn adulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Peurtman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle. 


Jtl  celebrated  Sauce  are  particnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  K  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  label 
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JYj"ISS  BRADDONS  NEW  NOVEL. 

Thb  New  Novel,  by  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret.” 

In  8  vols.,  at  all  Libraries. 

JJOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH,  for 

both  Primary  and  HiRher  Schools ;  Latest  Editions,  thoroughly  revised 

Flr>«t  English  Grammar . 1*.  4<I. 

Key,  wir.h  Additional  Exercises . Is.  9/f. 

Higher  English  Grammar . Qs.  6ti. 

Companion  to  the  Higher  Grammar  . .  . .  . .  3*.  Gd. 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  . .  . .  . .  44.  Od. 

London :  LONGMANS  ii  CO. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.,  extra  boards,  2s.  Gd. 

The  LIMITATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN  RESPONSI¬ 

BILITY  ;  Thoughts  on  Aggresssive  Christianity. 

By  Hknuy  Dunn. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  Si  CO.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

Limp  cloth,  I4. ;  free  by  post,  I4.  Id. 

LACONICS;  or,  GOOD  WORDS  OF  THE  BEST 

AUTHORS.  Collected  by  Wiluam  Teoo,  Editor  of  “  The  Mixture  for 
Low  Spirits,”  Sic.,  Sic. 

London  :  WILLL4M  TEGG  Si  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

8*.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  l4.  'Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Dnily  “  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — 

“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  A’m». Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser.— “  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.—''  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — ‘‘Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic.—*'  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dlbdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KINO  Si  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  price  5s. 

'^rilE  philosophy  of  LAUGHTER  and  SMILING, 

-L  in  which  these  Phenomena  are  analysed  Anatomically,  Physiologically, 
and  Pathologically,  with  a  special  reference  to  their  influence  on  Intellect  and 
Morality.  With  numerous  Engravings,  Illustrative  of  the  Genera,  Species,  and 
Varieties  of  Laughter  and  Smiling.  By  Geokob  Vasey. 

From  the  Northampton  Mercury  :  “  Mr.  O.  Vasey  has  written  a  small,  well- 
printed,  and  profusely  illustrated  book,  containing  a  series  of  clever  engravings, 
showing  the  distortions  which  laughter  produces  ou  the  ‘  human  face  divine  ;  ’ 
another  series  of  simulated  smiles,  which  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  a  third  aeries  of 
refined,  intellectual,  aud  amiable  smiles.  The  book  is  quits  a  curiosity.” 

London  :  X.  BURNS,  16  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 


THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY! 

Just  published,  crown  8vo.,  price  24.,  picture  boards. 

ALL  ABOUT  KISSES.  By  “Damoclbs.”  With  100 

x\.  lUmstrations  by  nABiX)T  K.  Bkownb  (Phiz). 

London  :  C.  H.  CLARKE,  13  Paternoster  Row.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  at 
all  Railway  Stations. 


A  NTI-SLAVERY  REPORTER.  3d.  post  free. 

-L\-  for  ScDtember : — Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham's  Hbddv  Coo 


/.  post  free.  Contents 

's  Happy  Coolies  in  Peru — 


for  September : — Mr.  Clement.s  R.  Markham's  Happy  Coolies  in  Peru — 
The  Chinese  in  Peru,  and  the  British  Envoy  in  Pekin — Warning  Chinese  Ckx>lies 
ligainst  Emigration  to  Peru— Probable  Transfer  of  British  West  Indian  Emi¬ 
gration  Agency  from  Canton  to  Swatow  or  Amoy— Deputation  to  Lord  Derby 
in  reference  to  Cuba — Spain  and  China— Arrest  of  an  Anti-Slavery  Secretary  in 
Madrid— Deputation  to  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar — Dr.  Mullens  on  Slavery  in 
Madagascar— The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  M.P.,  on  the  Treatment  of  Indian 
Immigrants  in  Mauritius — The  Abolition  of  Slavery  by  Portugal— Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Clarke  on  the  Jamaica  Planters’  Reneweti  Agitation  for  an  increased 
Subsidy— Slave  Dealers  Caught— How  Slaverj'  can  Demoralize  Ten  Years  of 
Free<iom — M.  Adolphe  de  Plevitz,  the  Hero  of  Mauritius— Contributions  to 
the  Millard  Fund— List  of  Subscriptions  receive<l  since  June  Ist,  1875.  May  be 
had  of  Air.  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Row  ;  or  at  the  oiflcc,  27  New  Broad  Street, 
E.C. 

^PIIE  WOMAN  QUESTION  :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-F  the  Examineh.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  PromLse.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disea.se.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Alothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

Londou  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQU.VRB. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  124.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  I64.  to  Non-Members. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  TUB 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Leurued  S^ietics,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  oildress  SPENCER,  SAAVYER,  BIRD  Si  CO., 
Autoty)>e  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone  Place,  W. 

pOURIEPS’  SOCIETY,  Pi  Bury  Street,  St.  .James’s. 

Ikitablisheil  1851,  and  composeil  of  respectable  men  of  diflferent  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  effleient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


r)OYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

t  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twenty-fifth  Seasion,  1875-76,  which  wiU  commence  on  October  1 
the  foUowing  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRA* 
TIONS  will  be  given 

1.  Chemistry.  By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.8. 

2.  Metalliu^.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  \  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.RS., 

5.  Mining.  j  Chairman. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  ^gar,  MJk. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Aaaociates  are  £80  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  €20,  exclusive  of  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents 
and  Managers,  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Tea<^ers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master— T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A..  F.R.S. 

Vice-Master — E.  R.  HORTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  SCH(X)L  will  RE-OPEN  for  New  Pupils  on  Tcespat,  Sbptbmbbr  2l8t, 
at  9.30  A.M.  The  School  Session  is  divided  into  three  equal  Terms.  Fee,  £8  per 
Term,  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Drilling, 
and  Advanced  Drawing  are  extras. 

Extensive  additional  buildings,  including  spacious  Lecture-rooms  for  the 
Classes  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Ph>*8ics,  have  recently  been  completed 
for  the  use  of  the  Pupils  attending  the  School,  and  further  additions  are  now  in 
course  of  erection. 

A  Playground  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  including  several  Fives’  Courts 
and  a  Gymnasium,  is  attached  to  the  School.  • 

Discipline  is  maintained  writhout  corporal  punishment  or  ”  impositions.” 

Boys  are  classified  in  each  subject,  according  to  individual  proficiency ;  and 
their  classes  are  changeil  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  so  as  to 
suit  best  their  varying  attainments  and  requirements. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his 
parent  or  guardian. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland, 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to 
Pupils  attending  the  School. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  Courses  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  the  School,  with  other  particulars,  may  te  obtained  at  the  Office  of 
the  (jullege. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

August,  1875.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY,  IRELAND. 

The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  MATERIA  MEDICA,  in  the  QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE,  CORK,  being  now  VACANT,  Oandidatas  fnr  that  office  are  requested 
to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Under-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before 
the  20th  inst.,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  His  Grace 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 

Dublin  Castle,  6th  September,  1875. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  EC. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  injiuential  Newspaper  tii 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  <4  fit 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  <wn 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  arc  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  F.ngianit, 

From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 

Letters  respecting  AdvertIfements  or  Subecriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiohia.nd,  the  New  Yobk  Tiububb  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


PrluteJ  (or  tl»  Pto,.rirtor  by  i  CO ,  .t  No  5  Now.«r»t  Squ.ro.  In  the  PMtah  ot  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  o(  London ;  .nd  Published  bj 

UUWAltli  DALLOW.  et  lot  Strand.  Loudon,  in  the  County  o(  Middlesex.— SATCaDAT,  Septomber  11,  1875.  ' 
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